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WATCHINGS AND WANDERINGS 
AMONG BIRDS 

I 

IN LITTLE ENGLAND 

The wealth and variety of the bird life in Pembroke- 
shire is amazing. A walking tour of the coast-line 
of that “ little England beyond Wales ” will provide 
the bird lover with as enjoyable a holiday as he 
can obtain anywhere in Great Britain. In fact, 
so impressed have visitors been, that not long ago 
a proposal was made and widely discussed that 
the coast -line should be declared a national 
park and preserved in its present wild beauty, 
untarnished by bungalows or shoddy buildings, in 
order to give the birds security and peace, and the 
nation a playground. 

It is not my object to discuss whether such a 
scheme is feasible over such a large area, but 
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rather to set forth our experiences during the last 
eight years, during which we have walked, studying 
the birds, along the whole cliff-line of Pembroke- 
shire. 

It is a long and sometimes a weary trudge to 
follow the edge of the sea, even when the many 
miles round Milford Haven are missed out of the 
journey, but those who set out to accomplish the 
tour in summer are certain to be rewarded. At 
the end of their journey they will feel that their 
labour has not been in vain ; and everyone who has 
adventured on an exploration of Pembrokeshire 
will certainly wish to return and renew his 
acquaintance with this “ demi-paradise ” — almost 
“ this precious stone set in a silver sea.” 

The wanderer who starts from the Carmarthen- 
shire border at Pendine will find that his love 
of Pembrokeshire will increase with every step 
he takes, until when at last he comes to rest in 
Cardigan he will realize that he has seen the finest 
of our coastal scenery ; and, if he is a lover of 
birds, he will feel that his labours have been well 
worth while. He may even find that delectable 
cove, called in Welsh “ Cat’s Church,” where. 
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if he goes in mid-April, he will see in the air at 
once and together, all nesting within a space of 
three hundred yards, choughs, ravens, peregrines 
and buzzards. We have disturbed this chosen inlet 
on many occasions, and seen all these birds flying 
about and wheeling in the air above us ; but on our 
first visit we saw an even more remarkable sight. 
In addition to all the birds named, a male Montagu’s 
harrier was flying over the cliffs and out to sea 
towards Ireland, only to lose heart and turn back 
to solid ground again. 

What can be seen on the cliffs at “ Cat’s 
Church ” is typical of Pembrokeshire, though even 
there so many and various birds can rarely be seen 
in such close proximity. Of them all the ravens 
at that time of year will have large young ones, 
while the others will be sitting on eggs. The 
peregrines will strike at their sable neighbours ; 
the buzzards, the largest but the weakest birds 
of the three, will efface themselves as much as 
possible, and endeavour to avoid drawing the 
attention of the falcon and the ravens — gliding 
quietly to their nests and sneaking along close to 
the cliff. The choughs will toy about high up in 
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the air, flying like butterflies. If the sun is shining 
at such a moment, the deep blue of the sea and 
the white breakers at his feet will complete the 
picture for the lucky spectator, and give him a 
thrill which he can never forget. 

Such is Pembrokeshire at its best. 

In writing of the wealth of bird life in this 
quiet county, we have tried to make a census of 
the ravens and the peregrine falcons which breed 
on the sea cliffs. This census cannot be absolutely 
exhaustive. The cliffs cover an immense area, 
and are difficult to follow, riven by deep gullies 
and beset by entanglements of wind-swept thorn 
and bramble as they are. Moreover, the birds in 
question are of the tribe of Ishmael, and every 
man’s hand is turned against them in hatred, 
unearned and undeserved. That hatred they 
return in due measure, and the long years during 
which the shot-gun has been used against them 
have made them cunning to conceal their nests. 
The raven and the peregrine have been made so 
shy that their nests are sometimes very difficult to 
locate on the sea cliffs, and in certain places where 
the cliffs are high and overhung it is easy for 
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even the most careful observer to pass by the 
eyries. Therefore we say that it is impossible 
to be absolutely certain that a list of nests is 
exhaustive ; and feel that, owing to the difficulties, 
no searcher will ever be certain that he has not 
missed here and there a nest or two. Yet so hard 
have we worked, and we have worn out so much 
shoe leather during our rambles, that the nests 
which we have failed to find can be few in number. 

The sum total is that in one year we have 
located on the coast of Pembrokeshire thirty-nine 
nests of the raven and eighteen of the peregrine 
falcon. There are, of course, many other nests 
of the raven inland from the sea, and of both 
peregrine and raven on the islands out in the sea, 
but of these we keep no count. It is impossible for 
an individual to search a whole county. The coast 
will give him all the exercise that he can duly enjoy. 

Nor have we ever landed on the Islands of 
Skokholm and Skomer. There must be peregrines 
and ravens on these, as there are certainly and to 
our knowledge on the Island of Ramsey, but we 
have confined our search to the mainland, and do 
not include island birds among our numbers. 
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Buzzards are innumerable. We have neither 
kept any count of the pairs which can be seen, 
nor have we troubled to find all their nests. The 
labour of finding the nests of the raven and the 
peregrine has been sufficient to keep us fully 
occupied ; but the buzzard must be much more 
numerous than even the raven, since, generally 
speaking, this bird demands less terrifying 
precipices, nesting even on grass-grown slopes, 
and is quite content, at times, with a minute and 
wind-tortured tree, growing a few yards back 
from the cliff edge. It is, in fact, largely because 
the buzzards which one sees over the coast may 
be tree-nesting inland that we have not tried to 
find their nests and make a census. Such a census 
would be a most gigantic work for individuals. 

The numbers quoted above show that there 
is now a wealth of raptorial birds in Pembrokeshire. 
Yet such, a state of affairs only dates from very 
recent times. The raven, peregrine and buzzard, 
it is true, always existed and nested in Pembroke- 
shire ; but twenty years ago it was not easy to find 
a nest of any of these birds. In fact, it is only quite 
recently that the buzzard has returned to nest in 
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the south-east of the county. In the sum total, 
raptorial birds have increased many fold, but it is 
difficult to understand why this increase began, 
and even more difficult to prophesy where it will 
end. The increase cannot end in Pembrokeshire, 
and its effect must be felt far beyond the borders 
of the county. 

For instance, every year at least a hundred 
young ravens are bred on the sea cliffs of the 
county. In early autumn their parents remorse- 
lessly drive them away, out into the great world to 
shift for themselves, to find new nesting sites, to 
mate and multiply if they can, without disturbance 
from man. Where are they going to and what 
is their fate? Generally speaking, the fate of 
many of these young birds can be foretold. Within 
the first two years of their existence at least 
one-third of them will die, victims of the shot-gun, 
poison and the trap. Yet so clever and suspicious 
a bird is the raven that a reasonable percentage of 
these inexperienced young ones will manage to 
struggle through the beginning of the battle of life 
somehow, and colonize new homes. They will 
have to face much persecution, but, one hopes. 
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diey will win through and again enter on and 
possess the territories which the raven lost during 
the eighteenth century in the Midland counties of 
England. 

Though the finding of all these nests may have 
been difficult and the labour arduous, yet the 
scenery has always been delightful, and the artful- 
ness of the parent birds has been most interesting. 
It is, as a rule, quite an easy matter to find a 
raven’s nest during late February and March, 
when these birds begin to sit. Some nests hold 
a full clutch of eggs as early as 15th February, and 
even earlier. When the hen is sitting the code 
raven spends a great deal of his time of waiting 
in playing about in the air nearby, hanging in the 
breeze and occasionally performing the raven dive, 
during which he turns upside-down on his back. 
It is this dive which instantly attracts the eye. 
Hundreds of herring gulls are always flying about 
the cliffs, but among the weaving mass of birds 
the trained eye can always pick out a distant raven 
as soon as he drops like a stone in play and soars 
steeply upwards again. 

While it is easy to see the cock raven at such 
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times, it may, on the other hand, be very difficult 
to discover where his mate is sitting. Large as the 
nest is, the cliffs are generally overhung where 
the ravens place their nests, so that the searcher 
cannot look over from the top. Such large nests 
are, of course, nearly always easily visible from 
the sea, but many of them are placed in deep 
nooks and crannies that may almost be called 
caves, and so situated the nests are very difficult 
to see from any view-point whatsoever. The old 
birds will try to mislead their enemies as much as 
they can. The cock will bark and call as soon as 
he sees any human intruders in order to warn his 
mate of the approach of danger, and she will slip 
off her eggs and dive close along the cliff side so 
as to avoid being seen. Once when we were 
unable to find a nest, and lay concealed, watching 
the pair of ravens, we were amused by the fact 
that they tried to mislead us by visiting in turn all 
the old nests which were easy to view ; but when at 
last we saw the hen return to her eggs, we foimd that 
her nest was very artfully concealed only a few feet 
down from the top of the cliff. We had passed the 
place on three occasions and had not discovered it. 


B 
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On the other hand, a few nests are easy to see 
and find. In one case a raven built on an open 
grass ledge so close to the top of the cliff that 
the eggs could be touched with a walking-stick. 
These easy sites are nowadays found because the 
raven has increased so much that some pairs are 
compelled to take up territory where there are no 
big cliffs, and must perforce make the best of 
such cliffs as are on the stretch of coast-line which 
they have won for their own. In fact, so thickly 
populated with ravens is this delectable county, 
that some pairs of birds are literally unable to nest 
at all in some years — owing to lack of a nesting 
site. This statement is certainly true of one pair 
who have made their home on a mere knob of 
rock inland. Whenever they can they build their 
nest thereon in such a situation that a tiny infant 
can walk to the nest. Their home is gradually 
being blasted away to mend the roads, and when 
the quarry is at work it is, of course, impossible for 
any bird to nest there ; but the old birds hang 
about in its proximity, and roost there nightiy 
throughout the year. Though they always begin 
to build a nest, they do not always succeed in 
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completing one, and it is only during the odd 
seasons when road stone is not required that eggs 
are laid. Of course, these never hatch. In such 
an easy position a raven’s nest — hard to come by 
elsewhere — is too tempting a bit of loot for the 
country children, and many blue eggs from this 
nest must be hanging up on cotton in local cottages. 

In wind-swept Pembrokeshire there are few 
large trees, yet in one of them a pair of ravens 
have built their nest. 

So thick are ravens that the question of their 
territory becomes interesting. As far as one can 
judge, it is only on the cliff itself that any jealousy 
is shown. The ravens stake out and fight for a 
length of cliff, though their claim may only be 
very small. If a cock bird, hanging in the breeze, 
sees his neighboiu: pass by closer than he wishes 
he gives warning of his anger by a series of 
“ rattling,” threatening barks. Only once in all 
the years which we have watched have we seen 
an actual invasion of nesting territory during the 
height of the nesting season. The date was 5th 
March, and for the previous month there ^d been 
a series of gales. Now gales are great destroyers of 
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ravens* nests. With a south-west wind there is 
nothing between the coast of Pembrokeshire and 
South America. The sea crashes against those 
cliflfs which face the south in an awesome maimer. 
Some nests are blown out of their foundations, 
and so strong is the wind that the birds cannot 
approach their nests during storms. Much less 
are they able to build at such times. 

The result of the gales during that spring was 
that of the seven nests which were built along a 
certain length of coast facing the south not a 
single one contained eggs until quite late in March. 
We were watching one pair busily engaged in 
building, when along the clilf came no less than 
eight other ravens in a bunch. The wronged 
birds dropped the nesting material which they 
were carrying and made a determined rush at 
the trespassers. So outraged were they that they 
went into battle in grim silence and not with the 
clamour that ravens are apt to make. The 
intruders disappeared as fast as they could fly, 
evidently towards something tasty, such as a 
long-dead carcass washed up by the waves ; but 
the two who were building were so disturbed by 
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the incident that it was an hour before they could 
settle down again. Yet I have seen the same pair 
of birds later in the year sitting on the rocks 
within twenty yards of a neighbouring pair, 
though a nest full of large young was on the cliflF 
within three hundred yards of the party. 

Inland there seems to be no jealousy whatever 
among the ravens. The country behind their 
nests seems to be treated as a communal feeding- 
ground, and there are never any demonstrations 
or fights to establish a claim to any particular 
area. At any time of year parties of birds can 
be seen feeding together amicably wherever there 
is enough dead meat to give them all a dinner. 

Though the birds are so numerous, we have 
heard of only one complaint against them in 
regard to any damage which they do to humanity. 
There is a rather cruel custom of hobbling sheep 
by tying their feet together in order to prevent 
them wandering away from home. When the 
ewes are heavy with young and are thus hobbled 
they are easily cast and lie helpless on the ground. 
It is said that the raven then kills them in such a 
horrible manner that no mention can be made of it. 
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As to this we have no personal direct knowledge, 
but we are bound to point out one fact which may 
absolve the raven. The greater black-backed gull 
nests in Pembrokeshire and is present throughout 
the year. This vicious, cruel and most destructive 
bird will kill sheep readily. It is almost as large 
and powerful as a vulture, and we oiu^elves have 
come on a pair of these gulls which had just 
killed a helpless sheep. This scene took place 
far away to the north in Caithness, and we caught 
the murderers, not red-handed, but red-necked 
with the blood of their victim. Death had only 
just delivered the wretched sheep from an agony 
which must have been prolonged and very dreadful. 
It had been slowly devoured alive in so gruesome 
and revolting a manner that the sight of a greater 
black-backed gull has always made me long for a 
gun ever since ; and if and when a charge of shot 
goes home, we feel a good deed has been done. 
It may be that in Pembrokeshire the real slayer 
of cast sheep is the gull, while the raven, who 
feeds on the dead carcass, gets the blame for the 
gull’s crime. 

Some of the ancient ravens’ nests are in 
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terrifying places, and there is one close to Tenby 
to which even the most gifted climber could never 
gain access. It is — or was until a cliff fall took 
place — at the back of a vast, overhanging slab of 
rock, a long way down the cliff. Even if he had 
the help of all the King’s horses and men, a climber 
would never get near that nest however bold he was. 
It is close to this place that an adventurous boy 
was killed many years ago. He wished to rob a 
raven’s nest, and was lowered over the cliff on a 
single rope. The rope proved to be too short, 
and so his companions knotted another on to the 
first. Fisher-boys though they were, the knot 
which they made was a “ granny,” and the climber 
fell and was killed. Since that day ravens’ nests 
have been shunned by the boys of Tenby. 

In old days there were many bold climbers 
in Pembrokeshire, and many have been killed 
when nesting on the cliffs. Very few survive to 
the present day, and they are old men, while 
the younger men are not interested and have 
not followed in the footsteps of their fore- 
fathers. Excepting only in one or two instances, 
these youthful Pembrokeshire climbers are chiefly 
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interested in salving wreckage floating in the sea. 
I fear the county must have been full of wreckers 
once upon a time, who came to learn the pathways 
on the cliffs while following their trade, and 
passed on the knowledge thus acquired to their 
descendants. 

I have been over the cliff with a young man 
who had thus acquired knowledge. He worked 
by himself with a single rope. In fact, all 
Pembrokeshire climbers have a saying that it is 
not safe to be tied into a rope. In this case my 
guide knocked a crowbar into the ground, tied 
his rope to it, took a turn of the rope round his 
sleeve and disappeared over a vertical limestone 
precipice. When he had been gone several minutes 
and the rope felt slack, I became anxious and 
said so. An ancient relation of the climber who 
was present, smoking quietly in the sun, removed 
his pipe and remarked complacently that “ if Joe 
has gone it is not worth troubling, because no one 
will find him for a week or two.” However, I went 
over, tied in a good rope, to see what had happened, 
and found the lost one in such a situation that my 
hair rose straight up on end. There were andent 
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iron bars driven into the cliff face by long-forgotten 
men, presumably wreckers who wished to go down 
to the sea to get their gains. The climber had a 
short rope in his pocket, and he was using the 
bars to move about all over the cliff. So rusted, 
infirm and old did these bars look, that I felt some- 
what uneasy whenever any weight came hard on 
them. However, we finally ended up safely in a 
cave far down the cliff. The floor of that cave was 
covered with guillemots’ eggs, and the stench was 
abominable. A solitary puflin was in the cave, and 
in the farthest corner its egg was lying quite in 
the open — a curious situation in which to find a 
puffin’s nest, since these are always hidden under- 
ground. Close to the puffin’s egg was a big hole, 
a little larger than a badger’s. My guide informed 
me that this was the entrance to another “ gugs’ ” 
cave — gug ” or “ eligug ” being the Welsh name 
for guillemot. Apparently that uninviting hole led 
for many yards through limestone and at last came 
out into daylight again. No reward would have 
been sufficient to tempt me to descend into such 
a narrow tunnel. If anyone stuck in it no power 
on earth could extract him. But my guide gave a 
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laugh and scrambled out of sight. He returned in 
twenty minutes with proof that he had gone to a 
cave where guillemots nested. At any rate, he had 
turned round and brought back a “ gug’s ” egg 
with him. Who could have been the first man to 
learn the way? He must have been brave to 
foolhardiness. 

Again, to the west of the Stack Rocks near the 
Danes’ Landing Place is another remarkable hole 
in the cliff. Some thirty yards inland from the 
edge is a round hole, just like a large coal-hole in 
a dty pavement, and big enough for a man to 
squeeze through. I once pushed my way down 
this pipe tied in a rope, and suddenly emerged in 
a vast cave, as large as a cathedral, with the sea 
crashing into its floor a htmdred and fifty feet 
below. I was dangling through the roof, and 
could make no contact with the sides, while the 
dozens of guillemots who lined the ledges inside 
bowed and “ growled ” at me. It is an eerie 
place, and made me feel very uncomfortable. 
Up above me, peering through the hole, I could 
see the face of an interested onlooker, a large-sized 
gentleman who had served his time in the navy. 
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To him I remarked that I had “ got the wind up,” 
and the only sympathy I got was the gruff reply : 
“ Get it down again then.” 

Though it was obvious that, with knowledge 
handed down through generations of men, my 
guide knew the cliff face just as well as he knew 
his own kitchen, I was glad to stand on firm groimd 
again. He told me about the salvage that he had 
gained after big storms. Pembrokeshire men reap 
a harvest sometimes. Once a cargo of whisky 
came ashore and almost corrupted the countrymen 
into being less pleasant persons than they are. 
The Excise officers were kept busy for many a 
day, and busy though they were, they did not 
recover all that had come ashore. For years 
afterwards a good and convivial drop was handed 
out to friends with a wink. During the war many 
queer things came out of the sea, and some 
gladdened the hearts of the finders. 

In North Pembrokeshire near Saint David’s 
there were many adventurous men once upon a 
time, bold and hardy climbers. This breed of 
men is nearly extinct nowadays. They made a 
business of collecting eggs for eating purposes 
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during May and June. It is said that gugs* eggs 
when fried make excellent breakfasts ; but we 
have never tried them, and cannot personally 
vouch for their goodness. We suspect that they 
were fried so that the state of incubation of the 
egg could be tested before the egg came to the 
plate. At any rate, the guillemots’ eggs commanded 
a ready sale, and those who collected them earned 
good wages, commensurate to the risks which were 
taken in harvesting the spoil. 

Probably the most famous and best climber in 
Pembrokeshire was Thomas Evans of St. David’s — 
known as “ Tom the Quick.” He is an old man 
now, over seventy years of age, but worked the 
great cliffs of Ramsey Island for many years during 
his early manhood. His method was to use a 
single rope. This rope was held by his solitary 
helper above, who moved along as the climber 
traversed along with the cliff. One would have 
thought that such a method was extremely 
dangerous in view of the fact that the rope, when 
dragged across the cliff face, was bound to dislodge 
loose rocks. These would be certain to fall on or 
near the climber, and would be likely to knock 
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him off his perch. I asked Evans if he had 
not had moments of anxiety, and he told me that 
once a big fall of rock nearly swept him over 
to destruction. His helper held fast, and Evans 
scrambled back to safety again. Of course, the 
secret of Evans’s success was the fact that he was 
not only extremely courageous and imlikely to lose 
his head in moments of stress, but also and 
particularly because he had such an intimate 
knowledge of the Ramsey crags. He knew all the 
pathways and the hand-holds which lead from 
one ledge to the other. With long years of practice 
he could move anywhere safely and pack his shirt 
full of eggs without breaking a single one. His 
method of egg-collection was to fasten a belt 
tightly round him, and put all the eggs which he 
could find inside his shirt against his body xmtil 
he had a full load. Then he remmed to some safe 
place and basketed his spoil. He told me that the 
sale of his eggs used to bring him quite good 
wages during the month of June. 

There is another good climber living in St. 
David’s. We do not know his surname, but he 
is known as “ Fred, the morning star,” from the 
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house in which he lives. He is the perfect figure 
of a climber, small and light, wiry and strong. 

Evans survived all his adventures on the cliffs 
and makes light of the perils, but other Pembroke- 
shire men were not so lucky. One man has told 
me about the death of his father while collecting 
eggs at the Stack Rocks, and it is at this spot 
particularly that fatal accidents have happened. 

The Stack Rocks are, of course, well known, 
and a show-place for tourists. All the summer 
charabanc parties are taken there to view the 
sea-birds. Certainly it is an impressive sight. 
When one leaves the motor no birds are in sight, 
though an ancient, fishy smell will forewarn one 
of their presence if the wind is in the south. But 
after walking a few yards one comes in sight of 
the main stack, densely packed on the top with 
guillemots, the crannies in its sides filled with 
razorbills, and the lower portions plastered with 
kittiwakes’ nests. From the cliff top the gulf 
between the visitor and the birds is only some 
sixty yards wide. We were told that years s^o a 
natural bridge of stone crossed over from the 
mainland and joined the stack half-way down its 
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height, but that so many fatal accidents happened 
to those who tried to cross over this perilous 
pathway in order to rob the birds, that the bridge 
was blasted away. Whether this statement is 
true or not we ourselves cannot say, but we 
repeat the story as we heard it from men who 
had lived in the district aU their lives. 

A lower, flat-topped stack lies to the westward 
of the big rock, and this also is covered with 
guillemots. Among them nest a pair of greater 
black-backed gulls who prey on their neighbours. 
In June, when the gulls have large yoimg ones, 
the insolent, brutal manner in which they push 
the weaker birds off their eggs and rob them 
whenever they want a meal enrages the observer.- 
The guillemots appear to be decreasing in numbers 
annually, and in order to correct the balance we 
once took a heavy rifle over to the Stacks. Luckily 
for the gulls, the ammunition fell out of the car 
and was lost. However, it is almost certainly 
not the guUs who are lessening the numbers of 
guillemots, but rather a worse peril and trap — the 
waste oil floating on the sea. Every year numbers 
of oiled guillemots die on the Pembrokeshire 
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a)ast, and indeed ever3rwhere else on our shores ; 
and it is a remarkable fact that the birds have 
decreased greatly in numbers, though the collection 
of eggs — that bugbear of the protectionist — has 
long ceased. So many thousands of birds are 
in full sight that the visitor will have difficulty 
in believing this statement ; yet those men who 
have watched the birds for years on end are 
convinced of its truth. It will be even more 
diflScult to believe when the visitor realizes that 
while there are thousands of birds in full view 
there are just as many more tucked away in caves 
and crannies out of his sight. I have been down 
to one of these caves and found it packed full of 
birds. The crevice was only just over a yard 
wide and went back into the cliff for about ten 
to fifteen feet. Small as the floor space was, I 
counted nearly fifty eggs thereon. In such covered 
places, of coiu-se, the razorbill nests equally with 
the guillemot. 

The resident birds see so many visitors that 
they have become quite tame and fear nothing. 
The ravens who nest hereabouts are bold, even 
to cheekiness; and though the cliffs are high, 
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thdr nest is usually placed in a certain favoured 
spot which is close to the top and can be easily 
overlooked. So tame have these ravens become, 
that we have seen the hen retium to her nest when 
we have been standing in the open within twenty 
yards of her. 

However, no such familiarity with man has 
overcome the natural wariness of the peregrine 
falcons which nest near the stacks. If they have 
young, the air resounds with their screams of 
rage at the advent of every fresh car-load of 
visitors, though the ceaseless clamour of the sea- 
birds almost drowns their raucous curses. 

These peregrines are interesting in regard to 
their choice of food. The air is full of hurrying 
guillemots, razorbills and puffins. These birds 
always make their nests in such a way as to suggest 
that they are very late for an appointment. Their 
wings work at so many revolutions a minute that 
they always seem in a desperate hurry. They 
whiz to and fro past the peregrines* eyrie in 
thousands ; and one would think that the falcons 
would take daily toll of the ceaseless stream of 
food which passes their very doors. Yet, in 
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actual fact, they hardly kiU a single one of these 
birds, and nearly all their prey consists of jackdaws. 
The only occasion on which we have seen a 
guillemot attacked was when I was actually 
standing on the ledge by the eyrie. The falcon, 
screaming with rage, made a terrific stoop at 
a guillemot which was scurrying along just above 
the water ; but this stoop was not made to kill, 
but rather to work off steam and her rage at 
my trespass on something weaker than herself. 

We have seen the corpses of kittiwakes, puffins 
and guillemots by the young ones ; but by far 
the greater part of the prey brought in consists 
of jackdaws. The fact is that the peregrine seems 
to dislike making its kill over water, and ±erefore 
takes land -birds in preference to the sea-birds 
with which it lives surrounded. 

The favourite eyrie of the falcon at the Stack 
Rocks is on a very wide ledge some seventy feet 
down the cliff, a ledge large enough for a family 
to live on. The ledge does not look large from 
above, and it is only when one stands thereon 
that its immensity is realized . The rock hereabouts 
is very hard, and no cliff fall can have disturbed 
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the birds for the past century and even more. 
The result is that the floor is a very charnel-house. 
If the earth is disturbed it will be found that 
the bones of the long-dead birds extend six 
or seven inches deep in the mould. In fact, I 
have seen the nest scrape made on that ledge, 
not in earth as is usual, but in a mere bone 
heap. 

It is impossible to be certain what is the 
actual food of a pair of peregrines in general. 
This will vary not only as regards the propensities 
and likings of each individual pair of birds, but 
also as regards the localities in which they nest. 
Their prey is probably quite different in Kerry 
or Perthshire from what it is in Breconshire. 
Certainly in Breconshire their food in summer is 
largely pigeons with jackdaws second on the list, 
while in Pembrokeshire it consists very largely 
of the crow tribe. One eyrie we have seen covered 
with black feathers, with remains of jackdaws, 
carrion crows and, I regret to say, a single chough. 
It is a pity that the falcons cannot respect a bird 
protected by law. More surprising still, a magpie 
had been a victim also at this eyrie, and the only 
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bird on the menu other than these “ crows ” 
was a single golden plover. At any eyries near 
the towns tame pigeons also are noticeable on the 
list, and I fear that the carrier pigeons which were 
used for taking messages during the war must 
have suffered dreadfully from one or two pairs. 
At one nest we discovered twelve pigeon rings, 
all of which must have come from lost birds. 
There is something about a lost carrier pigeon 
which excites a peregrine. At “Cat’s Church,” 
before mentioned, we have seen the lady leave 
her eggs and join her husband in a pigeon chase. 
It must be a powerful incentive which tempts 
the falcon off her eggs, since usually she attends 
very strictly to her duties. 

A few pairs of peregrines, however, sometimes 
take to bad habits and raid the farm-houses near 
the coast for chickens during June when they have 
a himgry family. Such pirates meet short shrift, 
but here and there one can see a curious method 
employed to ward off their attacks. There are 
many superstitious people in Pembrokeshire. A 
scythe blade is often stuck up on a pole as a charm 
against the robber of the farm-yard ; but the gun 
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is possibly a better preventive, and more usually 
employed. It is, however, only during the short 
few weeks when the young require feeding by 
the old birds that the peregrine is a nuisance 
to the farmer’s wife. 

The peregrine is always a feature in the 
Pembrokeshire landscape at any time of year. If 
gunners stir up the wild ducks or coots on the 
Dowrog Pool, near St. David’s, the falcon will 
instantly arrive on the scene, all ready to join 
in the sport and get his daily meal. Sometimes 
his appearance will help the gunner, since the 
ducks will lose all desire to leave the neighbourhood 
of water, and will, in consequence, present the 
enemy lurking in cover on the ground with a 
shot. At other times cause for amusement will 
be afforded. There is something very laughable 
about a coot when chased by a peregrine. The 
ungainly creature shuts its wings and falls into 
the water with such a crash that one would 
imagine the shock had burst its body asunder. 
However, it bobs up again, looking bewildered, 
but quite safe from the talons of its enemy so 
long as it is in the water. In the air the peregrine 
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can kill them, and we have found a coot’s body 
at an eyrie. 

During a winter frost we have seen the air 
above us full of snipe, flying in wisps — when a 
tiercel came out of the sky and struck at them. 
Instantly the snipe dived into the rushes, falling 
as steeply as stones, and, marvellous to relate, 
disappeared at once, not only out of human ken, 
but out of the range of canine sense of smell. 
Not even a dog, keenly hunting, could put the 
fugitives up again. The fear of the winged terror 
above them made those snipe invisible and 
unfindable by dog or man. How did they contrive 
to escape their enemies both in air and on the earth ? 

The falcon is ever-present somewhere in the 
sky. If green plovers are seen flying high in the 
air, mustered together, it is a sign that there is a 
peregrine about. Yet we have never known a 
peewit taken as prey, however often they may be 
struck at. These birds have such a quickness 
in dodging the blow that they always seem to 
escape, but for all that they are terrified at the 
sight of a peregrine, and mount up into the 
clouds for safety. 
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The peregrine’s nest is even more difficult to 
find than the raven’s. The bird will sit very 
tightly and is difficult to get off her eggs, save 
at one moment during the day, and that is just 
at dawn. After a night spent motionless brooding 
her eggs the hen peregrine is ready for any 
excuse to fly out and ease her cramped wings. 
At dawn the slightest sound will disturb her, so 
that she flies out and discloses her abiding-place. 
In fact, the falcon always seems to come out 
for exercise at simrise. We have proved this 
fact, not in Pembrokeshire, but far away to the 
north, on the slopes of Arenig. We were under 
these cliffs before dawn, and just as it was getting 
light enough to see the sky the falcon left her 
eggs. She flew up and down the cliff, screaming 
and playing with her mate for nearly a quarter 
of an hour before she returned to her duties 
again. 

The sites in which the peregrine nests in 
Pembrokeshire are very diverse in kind. In certain 
places the ledges are of bare rock with no overlay 
of earth. Therefore, since the falcons always 
demand a soft material into which they can dig 
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a scrape for their eggs, in such areas they are 
dependent on old nests of the raven for their 
nurseries. Once or twice we have found the 
ancient nest of a buzzard in use, and on one 
occasion we discovered that a pair of herring 
gulls had been dispossessed of their tenement, 
which held a single bright red egg. They are 
also apt to lay much lower down the cliffs than 
the raven does, and some of the eyries are perilously 
near the sea . Some, in fact, though unapproachable 
from above, are easily assaulted from a boat. 
One, at least, is not on a cliff at all. It is on a 
mere grassy slope, but is so protected by barbed 
wire entanglements of bramble and thorns that 
no creature save a rabbit can approach with any 
comfort. 

Magnificent though the peregrine is, it is 
not the most interesting bird in Pembrokeshire. 
That place must be reserved for the chough, the 
rarest bird which nests in the county save one 
— and that one is Montagu’s harrier. There 
are still plenty of choughs’ nests in the county, 
though there are far fewer than there were a 
hundred years ago. If one searches Pembrokeshire, 
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the first nest will be found by the Stack Rocks, 
and from there towards the north the birds will 
always be present, right into Cardiganshire, though 
at times the nests may be at long intervals. 

They are delightful birds. It is not their rarity 
alone which fascinates the observer. The red of 
their long bills and their feet is showy, and their 
flight is airy and light like a butterfly. It is the 
shape of their wings which always identifies them. 
The round ends of the wings are not solid, but 
each pinion feather is visible, distinct and apart. 
The chough’s cry is not musical, yet it is wild 
and somehow suited to the bleak, rocky headlands 
round St. David’s, that remote cathedral city. 
They are gentle and harmless birds, and their 
gentleness is the reason of their failure to battle 
successfully with life. They are gradually being 
displaced by the jackdaw, a hardy knave of a bird 
to whom gentleness has no appeal . It is the increase 
of the jackdaw which has affected the chough. 
The gentle aristocrat has been displaced out of 
his nesting sites and his food supply, and the 
rough commoner has slowly gained nearly all 
the cliff side to his own use. Only in a few 
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secluded caves and crannies does the chough 
manage to eke out a precarious existence. 

If you wish to find a chough’s nest, walk along 
the cliffs in late April or early May, and cast over 
a rock or two as you pass by. If jackdaws fly 
out in swarms at the crash of your missile pass 
on. No chough is nesting there. At length 
will come a place where no jackdaws, or at least 
only a pair or two, are to be seen. Here and 
here only you can find a chough nesting. 

If a pair of choughs are watched for any 
length of time, a jackdaw will be seen trying to 
drive them away ; and it is solely the increase 
of the jackdaw which has decreased the chough. 
The latter has paid the penalty for gentleness and 
gone quickly to the wall, driven and oppressed by 
a hardier bird. 

It seems to us obvious that if the chough 
is worth preserving, we human beings will have 
to help to fight its battle against the jackdaw. 
To increase the choughs on the Pembrokeshire 
coast, the jackdaws will have to be reduced in 
numbers so as to leave room for their rarer cousins. 
We ourselves believe the chough to be worth 
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preserving, and since the jackdaw is easily trapped 
in numbers, the remedy for the evil is obvious. 
Many earnest protectionists wish to leave the 
outcome of every such conflict between species as 
we have described to “ Nature ” ; but it is certain 
that man is interfering with Nature every day 
— ^by tarring roads, pouring oil on the sea and 
chemical maniure on the land, and by all his 
multifarious activities in many other directions. 
With the best will in the world, man cannot 
leave birds alone, entirely unaffected by human 
acts. Why the jackdaw has increased is a question 
to which we can give no answer ; but since the 
increase of the jackdaws has decreased the numbers 
of the chough until the latter is almost in danger 
of extinction, we argue that the death of a 
few hundred jackdaws is expedient in a district 
favourable to the chough, the more desirable 
bird of the two. We argue, in fact, ±at it is a 
sad thing for the nation to lose another resident 
bird for the mere sake of saving a few birds of 
a species which breed in thousands elsewhere 
all over Great Britain. Bird lovers, if they want 
a sanctuary, should make a length of cliff safe 
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for choughs, preferably all round St. David’s, 
where they can breed without interference from 
jackdaws. In fact, they should make a sanctuary 
from which areas outside might receive the increase 
in munbers of the more interesting bird. 

Of course, materially - minded people will 
question whether such a sanctuary is worth the 
trouble and expense of maintenance? In actual 
money no return can ever be shown and no 
material gain will ever be won from such an 
endeavour. Yet the expense inciured would be 
so paltry, that one hopes the expenditure will 
be met. 

Hitherto it has been the fashion among many 
earnest people to blame egg collectors for every 
calamity which has overtaken our rarer birds. 
Q3llectors cannot be blamed by reasonable people 
for the decrease of the chough. To begin with, 
the chough usually nests in the most terrible 
of places for a climber — in the roofs of caves 
just above the sea and such-like impossible places. 
Many nests are quite safe from any collector, 
and others are difficult to find. I have been to 
half a dozen nests. The first nest I ever saw 
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was in a narrow, vertical cleft in an easy situation 
not more than forty feet down a cliff. We saw 
the bird enter the hole, and when I climbed down 
and looked inside the “ red - billed crow ” was 
sitting there within three feet of me. She gave 
a squeak and disappeared up the crack into the 
bowels of the mountain. 

All the choughs’ nests which I have seen 
have been neatly and tidily built, generally of 
bits of ling. They have been so compact and 
well-built that they have looked like large thrushes’ 
nests in appearance. There has been no likeness 
whatever to the untidy mass of a jackdaw’s nest. 
The eggs are very beautiful when fresh, having 
the colour and texture of ivory. Though most 
of the choughs’ nests are in unapproachable 
positions, a few are quite easy. There is one 
dose to Solva in a very easy site, and another 
in South Pembrokeshire is in a place that a child 
could walk to along a sandy floor. Of all places 
in which to nest the chough most favours the roof 
of a cave, and it is rare to find a nest which can 
be photographed. The only photographable nest 
which we have seen was in North Wales, and 
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was built in the workings of an andent copper 
mine. 

Though generally distributed, there are not 
a great number of choughs in Pembrokeshire. 
In winter they collect together and parties 
of a score or more can be seen, though they 
seldom venture far from the sea-shore. They 
never seem to mix with lesser breeds of crows, 
but are proud and keep strictly to themselves. 
There is something very delightful about these 
birds. Their wild notes attract instant attention 
and their rarity commands respect. Would it 
not add to the amenities of a wonderful rock 
coast if means were taken to increase their 
numbers ? Such increase would take place at 
the expense of the local jackdaws, but one hopes 
that the sentimentalists will not grieve unduly 
over the deaths of the latter. They can well 
be spared. Some persons will answer that it is 
just as sentimental to try and preserve the chough 
against what appears to be natural extinction 
due to some failure on its own part. We say, 
however, that it is worth while preserving a 
harmless creature of natural beauty, and that 
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any measures which will ensure such a result 
are worthy of employment. If only the chough 
became common round the St. David’s Peninsula, 
many people would travel far to see them and 
enjoy the setting in which they lived. 

The common sea-birds exist and nest along 
the coast. Only the black guillemot and the 
fulmar petrel are absent. Even these may come 
to nest on these choice shores in future years, 
and even if Leach’s fork-tailed petrel has never 
been proved to nest in South Wales, it may do 
so. We ourselves have seen on an island off the 
coast a deserted petrel’s egg of so large a size 
that it might have belonged to oiu- rarest petrel. 
Cormorants and shap are plentiful enough, and 
in one chosen spot the cormorant nests in trees. 
Shearwaters live in coimtless thousands on the 
outer islands. 

Herons also nest in cliffs on the sea-shore, 
but one of the most delightful shore birds is 
the smallest — the rock pipit. This bird is a fine 
songster, and to see it planing down a deep abyss 
in limestone, with outspread tail, and singing 
its heart out, is a fine sight. It is a common 
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bird all along the coast, whether the cliffs are 
huge or the shore merely slopes grassily down 
to sea - level. Some of their nests are much 
more diflScult to approach than the average 
peregrine’s, and others can be stepped upon, 
being built in the shelter of a stone. In one 
case we found a nest in an old puffin’s hole. 

The grasshopper-warbler is a common bird 
inland on the commons. The short-eared owl 
and Montagu’s harrier nest there also. There 
are many delights for those who love the country. 
The cliff scenery is beautiful beyond compare. 
Beside the great cliffs at the Stack Rocks, there 
are others at Haroldstone and Penbwchdu, while 
Dinas Head has also grandeur. 

At Haroldstone the Devil’s Bridge has a 
curious formation. A huge, smooth rock lies 
in the sea and looks like a gigantic whale dead 
and half-submerged by the waves. These cliffs 
are nearly three hundred feet high, and yet the 
owner told us that once he lost a bullock, which 
was found standing on the beach, and had fallen 
at least two hundred feet sheer into the sea. There 
is no other pathway to the sea, save for an animal 
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with wings. Yet the bullock survived unhurt, 
though somewhat bruised. 

One of the finest views is from near Croesgoch 
towards Penbwchdu. From here also the Wicklow 
Hills can sometimes be seen sixty miles away 
across the Channel. The blue sweep of sea by 
Tregwynt, and the great dark headland, backed 
by the sky-line towards Fishguard, where we 
were last invaded by our friends the French, is 
worthy of more than a glance. To the northward 
behind the headland of Penbwchdu, on which 
lives a small family of wild goats, is an enchanted 
bay. Here we have seen no less than six pairs 
of buzzards in the air at once, all performing their 
courtship flight. It is a curious fact that with 
all the hawks the male maintains the uppermost 
position in the air and the female is the lowly 
one. Montagu’s harrier and all the great raptorial 
birds seem to obey this rule of behaviour. The 
courtship of the buzzard in March and early 
April is a grand sight. The great birds float 
round and round in circles, with their tails spread 
wide so as to show their bars, screaming at times ; 
but the male is always the higher of the two. 
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Occasionally he will swoop on his mate in play. 
On this occasion which we have mentioned one 
female of the six tired very soon of love play and 
settled down to rest upon a rock. Her mate 
swooped on her incessantly, screaming the while, 
and finally he lost his temper. His attacks became 
more than playful, and he struck at her so viciously 
that he compelled her to take to the air again, 
where she could use her own talons for protection 
against her lover. 

Besides the great clilBfs there are many minor 
ones of great beauty, and here and there sheltered 
coves and quiet bathing beaches are to be found. 
At Penyholt Bay the tortured stratification of the 
cliff and the isolated stack far out to sea is worthy 
of a visit; and a whole book could be written 
about other delightful places on the coast. 

The soft-voiced countryfolk (surely no dialect 
is so pleasant to the ear as that of South Pembroke- 
shire) are kindly people. Old castles abound, and 
those of Manorbier, Carew and Pembroke are 
endianting in their several ways. 

There cannot be a more pleasant countryside 
than this remote little bit of England beyond 
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Wales ; and if we tempt anyone by our description 
to adventure thereon, let him respect its imspoilt 
delight. Let us hope that no band of trippers 
dig up all the squills which grow here and there 
in masses of blue on the cliffs. Let us hope also 
that the bathing beaches are never strewn 
ankle-deep with orange-peel, paper, banana-skins 
and broken bottles. Pembrokeshire is so delightful 
a place that it is certain very soon to attract 
holiday-makers in masses ; and so let us hope 
that those who have the power wiU do all that 
they can, short of absolutely depriving the people 
of pleasure, to preserve their countryside, and 
that those who visit this glorious county will 
respect its freshness and its simplicity, and leave 
Nature as they found it. I think they will. 
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HUNGARY 

“ Along the reedy banks of the shallow shores ” 
of Lake Balaton “ millions of water-fowls have 
their abode. In this respect the Little Balaton 
adjoining the lake on the south-west is the only 
area of its kind where thoroughbred herons arc 
to be found in great numbers.” So runs the 
ofifidal guide-book of the Hungarian Government, 
and it was with the object of making a closer 
acquaintance with those mysterious birds, the 
“ thoroughbred herons,” that we undertook the 
long journey across Central Europe to Budapest. 
To put it more clearly, I and my friend Arthur 
Brook wished to film that curious bird the 
spoonbill. I have here attempted to describe 
our experiences when we lived for a short time 
among a very charming people, the Hungarian 
peasantry, in an atmosphere of old-world courtesy, 
peace and contentment such as has long been 
absent from our own countryside. 
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Now Balaton — ^the “Platen See” — is the biggest 
lake in Europe. It is roughly some seventy miles 
in length and lies to the south-west of Budapest, 
not far from the present border of Jugo-Slavia. 
It is a long and narrow lake. The opposite shore 
is always visible across the blue water, and the 
lake edge is lined with bungalows and pleasure 
palaces. Seen from the train, the country is 
picturesque. Wooded hills and vineyards surround 
the lake. In summer the water is filled with 
bathers, who by careful and long exposure have 
burnt themselves to the colour of Red Indians ; 
and every few miles the cattle and bulfaloes 
belonging to the lake-side villagers take their 
midday ease far out in the water among the 
swimmers. At the end of this huge sheet of water 
farthest from Budapest lie the little town of 
Kasthely, the castle and the immense estates of 
Prince Festetics. Here also is the home of the 
herons, Kis Balaton, and “Fenek”— a house named 
after a former winner of the Austrian Derby, now 
a stud farm belonging to the Prince. 

It is apparently owing to this fact that the 
writer of the official guide-book has mingled 
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thoroughbred horses with herons, somewhat to 
the mystification of ornithologists. 

Kis Balaton, that is Little Balaton, is not a 
lake at all. It is a vast, reedy fen with little open 
water, a fen primeval and untouched such as 
Hereward the Wake knew long ago at Ely ; and 
a paradise for birds, the like of which exists in 
very few parts of Europe nowadays. Moreover, 
luckily for the birds, this delectable ground is 
under the protection of Prince Festetics and of the 
Royal Hungarian Ornithological Institute, of which 
Mr. James Schenk is the head. It was through 
Mr. Schenk that we had obtained leave to visit 
Kis Balaton, and he had arranged all the necessary 
details of our visit. In the kindness of his heart 
he even went so far as to undertake the long 
journey from Budapest in order to see us safely 
started on our adventure. 

We left the train at Balaton St. Gyorgy. 
Hungarian stations often have a restaurant attached 
in which the people seem to meet in order to drink 
beer and watch the trains go by. There is such 
a restaurant at St. Gyorgy, and there we had a 
meal with Mr. Schenk, while he kindly made 
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what he called a “ programme ” for us ; and very 
well he did it. 

Now the curse of the Tower of Babel had 
begun to descend upon us immediately we landed 
at Ostend, but this curse finally shut down on us 
completely in one great black fog when we saw 
the last of Mr. Schenk as he waved us good-bye 
and departed through the deepening shades of 
night on his way back to Budapest. Then we 
were left to our own resources, with a very limited 
knowledge of French, German, Hindustani, and 
Norwegian, and a rusted Public School idea of 
Latin and ancient Greek, but with no linguistic 
skill whatsoever in modern Hungarian, the one 
language which would be of any avail. The only 
means of communication with our hosts and 
neighbours was contained in a small book named 
Ar^ol Magyar i and this book received so much 
attention during the next few days that the covers 
were worn through by our repeated thumbings. 
So began our life in the house of Josef Gulyas, 
the keeper of the heronry, at the village of Vors, 
in Samogy Ck)unty, Hungary. 

Though we did not immediately realize the 
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fact, we had been transported back out of the 
twentieth century into life as it was lived in 
Elizabethan England before our village commons 
had been enclosed or the commoners had lost 
their manorial rights and customs. 

As we smoked a final cigarette before going to 
bed, we were mildly amused by the sudden 
appearance of certain wild and woolly swine, 
first cousins of the wild boar, of various shapes 
and sizes, who rushed past us and disappeared 
into backj^ards up and down the street. We did 
not realize at the time that this sudden inrush 
was the return of the village pigs from their daily 
pasture on the village waste. Further, all the 
children who passed us in the village street 
murmured some words of which we could not 
gather the meaning. Later we understood them 
to mean “ I kiss your hand.” One small mite of 
a girl walking, small as she was, with the graceful 
erect carriage of Hungarian peasant women, passed 
us no less than three times with the same subdued 
murmur on each occasion. This was our first 
experience of the charming, old-fashioned manners 
which obtained in the village. Next morning we 
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were awakened before half-past three by the noise 
of a drum, “ Rub-a-dub-dub, rub-a-dub-dub,” 
and then the reading of a proclamation by a man 
whom we thought to be the town crier. As a 
matter of fact, we later understood that he was 
the sheriff’s officer, and this early hour is always 
chosen for proclamations in order to catch the 
peasants in their homes. The villagers are away 
all day. They need no clock save the sun and 
work all through the daylight, from dawn to 
dark ; the eight-hour day has not met with their 
approval. 

Generally we were awakened at 4.0 a.m. by 
a crack like a rifle shot, produced with a stock-whip 
by the boys who drove the cattle to pasture ; but 
once we were roused more musically by the whistle 
of a golden oriole. This whistle is maddening in 
its ceaseless repetition. At first the description 
that it is musical may seem to be L.ue, but later, 
when it becomes wearisome, the whistle sounds 
like the squeaking of a badly-greased cart-wheel 
or the untuneful efforts of an errand boy. It is, 
perhaps, in some ways lucky for us that this 
musician does not often cross the Channel. The 
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bird would drive certain people to madness in 
summer-time. 

Our breakfasts, taken at the early hour of 
5.0 ajn., were always attended by a family of 
geese and all the household chickens, watching 
with rapt attention for any crumbs that might 
fall, and we were invariably disturbed by the 
advent of the swineherd. This gentleman blew 
a bugle to announce his arrival, and wandered 
slowly down the street. The pigs thereupon 
appeared from their nightly roosting-places, and 
very often a new-comer into the herd met his pet 
enemy and began the day’s work with a fight. 
The swine then disappeared for the day, sometimes 
on to the village waste with the cattle and on other 
days into the village forest. Their return in the 
evening was an amazing sight, but the herd 
created so much dust and confusion that we could 
not take a photograph. The herd arrived at the 
entrance to the village, and at the crack from 
the swineherd’s stock-whip charged up the street 
in a dense mass, young and active porkers, staid 
and portly matrons with families, all together 
squeaking and grunting as if the devil was after 
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them. Each pig turned off at his own home, 
and where several arrived together each darted 
through the gate and then popped into its own sty. 
Within a very few seconds peace and quiet reigned 
again, and the only sign that the herd had passed 
was a cloud of dust hanging over the village street. 

An early start was necessary for us. Our 
arrival had coincided with a heat wave, and the 
power of the sun after eleven o’clock was terrific. 
It was useless to attempt photography after this 
hour, because all bird activity ceased entirely 
during the middle of the day until about four in 
the afternoon. All young birds who were able 
to move shuffled off into the reeds during these 
hours and stayed there gasping from the heat. 
Indeed, the effect on humanity also was almost 
similar, and photography perforce had to begin 
and finish early. 

The first bird which we meant to interview 
was that magnificent creature the great white 
heron, the white ghost of the marshes. This 
bird, unluckily for itself, is one of the species of 
egret which carry when in breeding plumage 
the feathers known to the trade as “ospreys.” 
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Certainly when in full plumage they are objects 
of great beauty. The pure whiteness of the bird 
and the light, filmy plumage show up to great 
advantage against the dark green of the reed beds. 

Here at Vors the great white heron nested in 
a large reed bed close to the village, but at Kis 
Balaton, and indeed in the whole of Himgary, 
there are nowadays only three pairs which have 
survived greedy massacre at the hands of plume 
hunters and gunners in past years. It is largely 
for their sake that these marshes are under strict 
protection. Protected though the great white 
herons are in Hungary, when they move south in 
winter a large proportion of the young are shot 
annually, and on that accoimt the species does 
not increase at its breeding-ground. For instance, 
the young white herons are always ringed each 
year by the Hungarian authorities, and of the 
young ones ringed during the last five years no 
less than one-third have been returned by gunners 
in Italy, the Balkans and elsewhere. As is well 
known, only a small proportion of gunners take 
the trouble to return rings. Therefore it is obvious 
that a vastly greater proportion of yotmg birds 
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than one-third has been destroyed by the gunner, 
and the toll taken is probably in the region of 
70 to 80 per cent., if not even more. 

Before wading into the reed beds at any time 
we had to take precautions against that loathsome 
enemy of man the horse -leech. Personally, I 
always carried a packet of salt with which to rid 
myself of any leech that managed to get through 
my outer defences, and in addition we always 
had with us cigarettes, which we were given to 
understand can be made into an equally efficacious 
remedy. The red-hot end of a lighted cigarette 
gently applied to the tail-end of a clinging leech 
will make it release its hold with great rapidity. 
Prevention, however, is better than cure, and for 
protection I boimd my legs carefully round with 
puttees, while Arthur Brook donned his armour- 
plate, a pair of old waders, which had seen service 
under very much cooler conditions, salmon fishing 
in the Wye. As a matter of fact, neither of us 
was ever successfully attacked by a leech, though 
there were swarms of them in the mud and water. 

After a period of immunity I bepn to scoff 
at leeches, until I saw something which recalled 
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their presence to my mind somewhat vividly. 
We happened to stop close to where a marsh- 
harrier had killed and partly eaten a yoimg, glossy 
ibis. The remains were moving in an imcanny 
way, and a closer examination revealed the fact 
that these movements were caused by a multitude 
of leeches and enormous carnivorous water-beetles. 
After seeing this we took no risks, and exercised 
every precaution against these horrible creatures. 

To return to the great white herons, which 
the Hungarians call Kocsag, pronounced Kochog. 
Their little colony was situated among a much 
greater colony of purple herons and of the common 
blue herons which we know in Great Britain ; 
and all these birds had built their nests as 
platforms on the tops of beaten-down reeds. 
When we visited the three nests of the white herons 
the young were fully fledged. Indeed, most of 
them could fly, and nearly all of the nine young 
ones of the year had already left the nest. They 
were being fed by their parents among the reeds, 
and though we spent one whole morning in the 
attempt, we found that photography was impossible. 
However, two of the young birds allowed us a 
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near approach, and lest there are some who do 
not know the fact, it may be as well to record 
that fully-fledged young herons of most species 
are dangerous to handle. The sudden lightning 
stab of the beak is driven at an intruder so quickly 
that it cannot be dodged. I received one stab, 
which luckily for me merely took my hat off, 
while Gulyas, our guide, got another stroke on the 
hand with which he protected his face, a stroke 
hard enough to draw blood. The young common 
heron, as is well known, when full grown, will 
bring off the same dangerous stab, and we have 
known an instance of a climbing boy catching 
such a blow in the face that he was nearly knocked 
out of the tree. 

We could have occupied our time in 
photographing the purple herons which nested 
everywhere in the reed beds, and they would 
have provided us with a handsome subject, but 
we were compelled to spend most of our time 
in the completion of the object of our travels, 
namely the filming of the spoonbill. 

The spoonbill is of interest to us because it 
was once upon a time a common British breeding 
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bird. Three hundred years ago it nested in 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Sussex and Pembrokeshire. 
Even now spoonbills appear annually, chiefly 
near their ancient nesting-grounds in Norfolk, 
but in spite of every encouragement, none have 
ever remained to breed. The British spoonbills 
used to nest in high trees, whereas abroad they 
nest in reed beds — but only where they can 
find an open space. It would be an experiment 
worth trying to make small open spaces in the 
Norfolk reed beds in order to tempt the vagrant 
spoonbills who visit Broadland to nest therein. 

The way to the spoonbills, of which there 
were about fifty pairs, was arduous and tiring. 
First we had to take to the long, narrow boats 
which the marsh men use, and pole through a 
thick growth of water-chestnut {Trapa Natans), 
a most interesting plant. The seed from which 
this plant springs is armed with sharp spikes, 
and is not suitable to tread on with bare feet. 
It is shaped exactly like a coltrop — that infernal 
weapon with which the medieval infantryman 
sprinkled the grovmd in order to lame the horses 
of his enemies. These masses of water-chestnut 
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are alive with green and very active frogs, who 
in the early morning set up a deafening chorus 
straight out of Aristophanes, “ Brekekekex koax 
koax.” Even the heat of the midday sun does 
not silence them entirely. 

The reed beds lining the open water are much 
higher and thicker than any in our own country, 
and in addition are almost impenetrable to man 
owing to the fact that the reeds are matted together 
with convolvulus and a kind of deadly nightshade, 
which also grows like a bindweed up the stems of 
its neighbours. It is largely from these vines, 
when old and withered, that the spoonbills build 
their nests. All roxmd the boat the air, the water, 
and the reeds are alive with birds. The reed beds 
are full of great reed-warblers, a bird which shouts 
rather than sings an extraordinary mixture of 
bass and treble, “ Karra, karra, keek, keek.” The 
first two notes are gnmts and the last two shrill 
squeaks. 

Now and again Savi’s warbler advertises his 
presence with a reel very distinctive from his 
relative the grasshopper - warbler ; and more 
rarely the song of the moustached warbler can 
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be heard. Bearded tits “ chink ” and flutter 
across the open spaces, but these birds are different 
from those which we know in Norfolk. They 
are an Eastern sub-species, much paler in colour 
and not as handsome as our British bird. 

From the deep -green carpet of the water - 
chestnut there spring up with a sudden flash of 
white wings those delicate little egrets the squacco 
herons, and on the same leafy floor are ibis busily 
probing for leeches and other small fry. Over 
the edge of the water, against the dark background 
of the reeds, can be seen a great white heron or 
two fishing, and here and there spoonbills feeding 
in company, while overhead flap and glide those 
destructive birds the marsh-harriers. 

Parties of glossy ibis hurry on their way to or 
from feeding their young ; spoonbills with necks 
outstretched pass and repass on the same errand ; 
rarely the flash of a little bittern is seen ; an 
odd hobby or two pass through the air catching 
dragon-flies ; greylag geese depart “ honking ” 
away, until one realizes the wealth of bird life 
which exists at Kis Balaton. 

After crossing the water, the boats must be 
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pushed through the reeds as far as possible, but 
finally there is nothing for it but to step into the 
slimy black mud and water, all among the leeches. 
When heavy laden, we found it very hard work. 
When we carried the film camera and tripod 
through this part of the journey. Brook and I 
jointly and severally got stuck, and were unable 
to move for several minutes. However, we safely 
negotiated this morass, and were slightly cheered 
as soon as we got on to somewhat firmer ground 
by finding a penduline tit’s nest. 

Now the pendtdine tit is a harmless and 
charming, brightly-coloured little bird. It is more 
or less a marsh bird. In fact, in this case the 
nest was hanging in a willow bush above a reed- 
warbler’s nest. However, it has never been found 
in Great Britain, though it is a well-known bird 
in Southern Europe, in Spain, France and Italy. 
It is the one Continental bird which I should 
like to see introduced into our country, and I 
only wish that those who inflicted the little owl 
and the grey squirrel on us had expended as 
much time and money on the penduline tit. 
We should now have had a pleasant, inoffensive 
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bird to watch— instead of a couple of pestilent 
bullies. 

This penduline tit was busily engaged in 
building its nest when we discovered it, and a 
very plaintive, sad note announced the bird’s 
arrival with a beak full of vegetable stuff. Few 
nests can take so long to build. The pure white 
nest is fashioned in the shape of a purse with a 
narrow, round, tubular entrance, and is hung on 
the end of a bough, generally a willow bough. The 
whole nest is built of vegetable fluff, and the work 
of collecting and weaving such material must be 
immense, entailing many days of very hard labour. 

Leaving the penduline tit, we trudged on 
through the reeds and mud for some six hundred 
yards, passing a night heron’s nest containing the 
only eggs which we ever saw, when there was a 
sudden rustle of wings, and the air was full of 
glossy ibis. A few seconds later there was another 
rush, and the air was full of spoonbills. The 
two flocks of birds — the one pure white and the 
other equally black — made a remarkable spectacle. 
Pressing on a few yards, we suddenly burst into 
a dear space among the reeds. The whole floor 
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of the clearing was alive with young glossy ibis, 
dozens of them, in all stages of growth. All the 
old ibis remaining got up with a roar of wings, 
and for a few seconds after our appearance there 
was a general scuttle of the young for safety into 
the reeds. While this was going on we noticed 
several spoonbills standing with their yoimg ones 
on their nests. One spoonbill with three yoimg 
was behaving in a very curious manner. He looked 
like an outraged old gentleman being robbed by a 
race-course gang, with his crest waving and beak 
wide open, protesting and threatening something 
or other. At first I thought that he was trying to 
ward oflF the general charge of the young ibis from 
his nest, when a marsh-harrier suddenly rose off 
the carcass of a young ibis close beside the old bird, 
and disclosed the reason for his show of anger. 

Now Brook and I are fond admirers of raptorial 
birds, but we must record the fact that we do 
not like the marsh-harrier. Its methods are too 
stealthy as it sneaks over the reeds and its appetite 
is too gluttonous. Here, round the spoonbills, 
there were far too many marsh-harriers, some 
six pairs being busily engaged in feeding nestfiils 
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of large young. They gave very little peace to 
the young ibis. The shadow of death was passing 
over their nursery all day long. But a worse 
trait in the character of the harrier is that though 
they are large birds, as big as a buzzard, they 
disdain no prey however insignificant in size, 
picking up young birds so small that they can 
swallow them at a single gulp. At any rate, 
they were far too numerous in this area, and it is 
perhaps lucky that no Montagu’s harriers were 
present to increase the destruction. This bird does 
not appear to nest in Hungary, or rather only does 
so very rarely. In fact, the nest of a Montagu’s 
harrier was foimd only the year before last (1929) 
for the first time in that country. 

As soon as the harrier had gone the spoonbills 
left also, while their young bolted into the reeds 
after the ibis. In an incredibly short time the 
whole open space, which a short time before had 
contained dozens of birds, old and young, was 
quite empty and not a bird was in sight. Every 
young one lay hidden in the reeds, while we set 
about the work of building the first of our many 
hides. Of course, hides among reeds as high as 
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these were easy to make, and in addition, like all 
birds which breed in colonies, the spoonbill and 
the ibis were not shy of a hide and were quite 
easy to photograph. It was only a question of 
cutting a few stakes and many bundles of reeds, 
but the language difficulty was a bit of a problem 
in building this hide. 

However, we found that Hungarians are very 
intelligent people indeed, and with the aid of our 
little book we soon made contact and got to work. 
Our helpers were Josef Gulyas, junior, whom we 
called Joe, and a man whose name we could never 
pronounce, but whom we nicknamed “ Boom, 
Boom.” We named him thus because he told me 
that he had got a “ blighty ” on the Rumanian 
front during the late war. Lest anyone should 
think that my knowledge of Magyar is lai^e and 
colloquial, I must state in what manner he told 
me. He said “ Boom ” and pointed to a long scar 
on his forehead. Then emitting another “ Boom ” 
and pointing through his heart, he indicated the 
east and said “ Ruman.” Anyhow, since we never 
could get hold of his correct name, we called him 
“ Boom, Boom ” ever after. 
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I felt great sympathy towards “ Boom, Boom.” 
Like my own, his poaching instincts were highly 
developed, and he was very interested in wild 
geese. He was very anxious to know whether we 
had ever had a shot at these birds in our own 
coxmtry, and if anyone pretended to shoot at 
such as passed overhead, making a noise like a 
brass band, such foolery always made him cackle 
with laughter. On one occasion three youthful 
greylags took up their position close to a reed- 
stack and sat there half asleep. There came a 
look into “ Boom, Boom’s ” eye such as we know 
well, and have often seen before, particularly in 
the eyes of certain low friends of ovus who live 
in the Welsh border country. “ Boom, Boom ” 
picked up an oar and departed, treading delicately. 
He got very near those geese. In fact, they only 
saved themselves in precipitous flight just as he 
was getting poised for the final rush. “ Boom, 
Boom ” was forced to return empty-handed and 
disconsolate. 

Certainly poachers exist in Hungary. We 
once surprised two men who were poaching fish 
with nets. The fellows thought we were keepers 
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and fled in haste, to the accompaniment of roars 
of laughter from our boatmen. 

Luckily for us, Hungarian country people, as 
already remarked, are most intelligent. When we 
wanted anything done out came our book and the 
discussion began. We looked out a few words 
and hurled them at our followers without any idea 
of tenses, gender or grammar. The extraordinary 
spate of speech must have impressed the Hungarians 
as a verbal Chinese puzzle. It would be followed 
by a brisk discussion between them as to what 
our wishes could possibly be. Now the Hungarian 
for “ yes ” is “ igen,” but they also seem to use 
the word in the sense of “ right ho.” As soon as 
our men said “ igen, igen ” everything used to go 
well, but we must admit that our pronunciation was 
so vile that there was often quite a distinct pause 
in the proceedings before they “ igened.” Josef 
and “ Boom, Boom ” were quick and ready 
workers. In fact, the hides which we made, and 
they were many, used always to be built in a very 
few minutes. 

Then began for us a hard time, a period of 
long hours of heat, discomfort and thirst. For 
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myself the discomfort was that I could not eat 
the bread which the Hungarian peasants like. It 
is nutritious, perhaps, but to Englishmen it is as 
if you had asked for bread and they had given 
you a stone, bone hard and unpalatable. Further, 
I had no waders, and had to spend many hours on 
end in sodden clothing, plastered with the slimy 
mud. Brook certainly had waders which kept 
him dr>', but he had his own troubles and greater 
ones than mine to contend with — cramped quarters, 
foul smells, heat and thirst. In all the years during 
which I have known him he has been a very patient 
body, and here he had to exercise that quality of 
patience to the full. Morning after morning he 
would be in some hide or other before seven 
o’clock, and there he would remain in that blistering 
sun imtil midday or later, and would follow this 
up with another long session after a midday 
meal. Many birds, old and young, frequented 
the ground round his hides, and the smell was 
always most unpleasant. Herons always eject their 
latest meal on the approach of an enemy. Further, 
when any gust of wind came and the dust flew, 
conditions became almost sickening. We both 
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smelt and tasted birds for days after we left 
Kis Balaton. 

Sometimes, for all his long hours of tedious 
waiting. Brook would only get a photographic 
“ bag ” amounting to roughly loo feet of film ; 
say, two minutes’ work in five or six hours. But 
then it must be remembered that Brook is a real 
artist. He does not let off his camera at any and 
every chance which may present itself. He rigidly 
and with no deviation applies a rule which many 
of our Nature photographers are apt to ignore, 
and that is, he never fires off his plates or 
film until he gets something really worthy of 
record. 

Brook had much to endure. Night herons used 
to sit motionless for hours — seldom winking even 
an eyelid. The spoonbills also spent most of 
their time at rest, not moving, and gave him very 
litde opportunity for a striking photograph. 

His observations on the ibis are of interest. 
At one of the sites where photography took place 
there were many ibis nests, between thirty and 
forty, clustered together in the open and on the 
ground. The young ones were in all stages of 
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development. Some could fly a few yards, and 
all were advanced towards the flying stage. None 
of the nests, mere platforms of dead reeds, had 
been used by the young for many days. The 
yoimg ibis wandered about the open space every- 
where, mixed up generally and not keeping to 
family parties. When the sun was hot they all 
took shelter among the reeds, but came running 
out into the open whenever any old birds arrived 
with a cropful of the leeches which are apparendy 
their principal food at Balaton. Any old bird 
which came was surrounded at once and mobbed 
by yoimg birds, all stroking the old bird*s bill 
with their beaks and begging for food in the 
well-known way which is common to many birds, 
chiefly the heron tribe. So closely were the old 
birds mobbed by hungry yoimgsters, and so 
crowded and mixed up were the young, that it 
was quite impossible for any parent bird even to 
distinguish, much less feed, its own young except 
by chance. 

The old birds seldom arrived singly. A party 
of birds whidi had been collecting leeches generally 
arrived all together at the nursery, and their arrival 
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provoked great activity. Out rushed the young 
birds and surrounded the old ones, squeaking and 
begging. Sometimes an old bird would be so 
harassed by the scrambling and mobbing which 
went on that it would lose its temper and knock 
over a yoimgster or two with a peck of its down- 
turned beak. The actual result was that the 
strongest and most importunate fledglings obtained 
the most food, and at this particular crowded site 
the mortality among the weaker was great. Many 
dead yoimg ones were lying about starved to 
death, and in addition the marsh-harriers levied 
a heavy toll on the survivors. 

Another instance of communal feeding on 
record is that which obtains among the penguins 
in the Antarctic, but this system was not general 
at Balaton, and we only observed it where the ibis 
were crowded together in the open. Very great 
numbers of ibis nest in various places spread over 
the marsh, and in other places where the nests 
were not so thick on the ground and there was 
shelter from the sun the yoimg remained in and 
were fed at the nest by their parents, even when 
fully fledged. For instance, 1 saw fully-fledged 
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young in nests, not on the ground but in the trees, 
which were occupied by a small colony of night 
and squacco herons. Here the foliage protected 
the young from the rays of the sun, and there 
was no incentive for them to leave the nest. 
Moreover, they were comparatively few in number 
and not crowded together. 

The spoonbills were of special interest to us 
because, as has already been remarked, they once 
nested in our islands and stiU visit us. The first 
spoonbill which I ever saw flew over me while 
I was flight shooting in Suffolk during the war. 
A gleaming white bird, neck outstretched and the 
long black legs and beak plainly visible. My 
superior officer, who was in hiding a few yards 
farther up the creek, fired two ounces of shot 
harmlessly at the visitor. I shouted a comparatively 
mildly-worded inquiry to him as to why he had 
wasted two valuable cartridges, and was told 
that he fired because he did not know what the 
adjective bird was, but that it looked good to eat. 
My answer was mutinous, and I was very nearly 
sent home under arrest. This errant gunner had 
some excuse for believing the spoonbill to be 
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edible, because the bird was once regarded as a 
delicacy fit even for the King’s table. 

The nature of the food brought in by the 
different kinds of herons was obvious, owing to 
their habit of ejecting their latest meal at our 
approach. It was always fish. Roach, carp, small 
pike and other victims of various species were 
laid before us. The ibis also brought up balls 
of freshly-swallowed leeches for our inspection ; 
but the spoonbill does not demonstrate this 
unpleasant reaction under the stress of fear, and 
we were unable to discover what its food was. 
The young were fed by regurgitation in exactly 
the same way as young herons, but it was 
impossible to identify the food. A proportion of 
it must have been fish. 

The adult spoonbills have a habit of feeding 
together and advancing in line, swinging their 
beaks crossways through the water. They 
evidently snapped up small fish fry in quantities. 
While we were at Kis Balaton Gulyas collected 
half a dozen young spoonbills and sent them to the 
Zoological Gardens at Budapest. When we saw 
these young birds there ten days afterwards we 
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were glad to find that they were prospering, and 
were told that they had been fed entirely on fish. 

While Brook was in the hide I was occupied in 
exploration and in trying to discover other nests. 
In the middle of the marsh is a high tower which 
made an excellent look-out, and fi*om there we 
tried to find a marsh-harrier’s nest. We had no 
luck. Evidently the season was too late, and the 
young, though not yet flying, had left the nest 
and were sitting scattered among the reeds. A 
harrier might be seen to take food to a certain 
spot. Prolonged and arduous searching round that 
spot would discover no sign of a nest. Moreover, 
the reeds were so thick and matted together with 
bindweed and so forth that searching was most 
exhausting work in the extreme heat. When the 
search was abandoned and the tower regained, the 
harrier would be seen to take food to another and 
quite different place from the first ; imtil finally we 
saw a young one sitting on a bush and gave up 
the search. 

The bittern is not a common bird at Kis 
Balaton, probably because most of the reed beds 
are so thick that the bird cannot move through 
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them easily. We located one pair which flew 
continually between two places in the marsh 
where the reeds were thinner than usual . Evidently 
±ey had fully-fledged young skulking in the reeds, 
but these we had not the luck to see. 

Neither is the little bittern a common bird in 
the marsh. At the end of our stay we located two 
or three pairs on the western side, but had not 
then the time to find their nests. 

The white spotted bluethroat {Cyanecula) was 
common on the dry, open spaces in and round the 
marsh, but their young were already flying. In 
fact, we were far too late in the season for most 
birds, although it was the right period for the 
object of our journey to Hungary — a film of the 
spoonbill. Probably the most interesting bird 
was the marsh sandpiper, which we saw three days 
running, once a pair and on the other occasions 
single birds. These were always observed at the 
same place, feeding by some small shallow pools 
of water close to the tower, and we understand 
that they are very rarely seen during the breeding 
season in Hungary. 

On two days, in order to get some relief from 
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the smells and discomfort of the marsh, we set 
off to photograph the local storks, which were 
numerous. Here and there, dotted about the 
fields in every direction, these white birds could 
be seen busily engaged in catching grasshoppers 
and locusts. The principal local nesting-place 
was among the great and ancient trees in the park 
land round the house called “ Fenek,” mentioned 
at the beginning of the chapter. Here was a 
regular “ storkery ” of nearly twenty nests all 
close together, three of them being in a single 
tree. Storks apparently are quite dumb birds ; 
they do not sing, croak, hoot, whistle or caw ; but 
they make up for it by clapping their beaks like 
castanets. Here the nests were very close together, 
and the arrival of each old bird returning home 
was always greeted with a positive storm of 
applause from all the others. This greeting of the 
stork is really a very comic sight, as they bend 
their heads right backwards, busily clapping all 
the while. 

Besides the storks, there was plenty of bird life 
to occupy one’s attention. Three pairs of golden 
orioles were whistling monotonously among the 
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trees ; a pair of hoopoes haunted the fold-yard 
and were nesting in a hole high up in an old and 
broken tree ; many rollers were to be seen ; a 
pair of hobbies circled high overhead ; but, best 
of all, we saw a honey buzzard. Unfortunately, 
this last bird had no nest, or, at any rate, was not 
nesting anywhere near “ Fenek.” 

The lesser grey shrike was much in evidence. 
In fact, it is one of the commonest, if not the 
commonest bird in Southern Hungary. Their 
nests were everywhere always high in trees, and 
in this respect they were very different from their 
cousins, the red-backed shrikes, which were also 
very common. The nests of the latter were 
generally very low and near the ground. I found 
one at the base of a willow not more than a foot 
from the ground, and a friend of mine found one 
in a clump of meadow-sweet, in just such a place 
as one might find a marsh-warbler’s nest. 

Hobbies were plentiful, and we had many 
opportunities of watching these delicate little 
falcons. It was a frequent and fascinating sight 
to see them hawking dragon-flies over water ; 
but the most interesting feature of their behaviour 
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was their raids on the sand-martins. There was 
a large colony of these nesting in a sandpit, and 
the hobbies were continually attacking them. 
The small bird always put up a gallant fight, and 
the falcon was by no means always successful. 

Besides birds, there were other objects of 
interest. A magnificent herd of the white, long- 
homed cattle which the Hungarians use as draught 
oxen pastured in the park . They were a picturesque 
sight in that setting, with the dark backgroimd of 
ancient trees. The bullocks and the calves were 
herded separately, and farther off were the cows 
under the proteaion of a singularly gentle bull. 
A large herd of swine also helped in keeping the 
grass down, and between the multitude of animals 
and the hot sun there seemed very little of any 
edible value left for them to feed on . The pasturage 
would have made an English shorthorn turn pale 
and wither away, but all these Hungarian animals 
seemed to prosper. 

The head herdsman was as picturesque as 
his cattle. He wore a velvet coat with white metal 
buttons, and a hat suitable for a brigand as 
presented on the English st^. His manners, too. 
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were graceful. When I presented him with a 
pengo and emitted the noise “ Kershonet,” which 
I understood to mean “ thanks ” in Hungarian, 
he swept off his hat with a courtiy bow and made 
quite a speech in reply. 

While the photography of the stork at “ Fenek ” 
was an enjoyable interlude and a relief from the 
mud and leeches, we had an even more amusing 
time one morning at the neighbouring village of 
Battyany major. Here lived the squire in a pleasant 
country house with a large garden, and in this 
garden no less than three cock golden orioles were 
whistling all day long. Before we began our 
attempt to discover and photograph the orioles 
the village storks’ nest was pointed out to us. 

This pair of birds had chosen to build on a 
haystack close to the farm buildings, and were 
bringing up a family of no less than five young 
ones. Now storks in Hungary are very popular 
birds, because they eat up the locusts and grass- 
hoppers, and are inunune from persecution on 
that account. Hence, as a rule, they are very 
tame at their nests, and this pair was no exception. 
They were, in faa, the tamest storks we have ever 
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seen or heard of. The only diflSculty was to get 
Brook to a suitable height from which to photograph 
the nest. Luckily there was in the fold-yard an 
engine which was used to hoist loads of hay. It 
was built on the same lever principle as the local 
well hoists, that is, a long beam supported in the 
middle on a forked tree trunk. At one end of the 
lever beam dangled iron forks which fixed roimd 
the hay and at the other was a rope and pulley, 
usually worked by a horse, but worked, in this 
case, by a gang of five lusty Hungarians. First 
we tied the iron forks together into a cage and 
made a comfortable seat for Brook, well cushioned 
with hay. Then Brook entered his cage and we 
covered him up. Finally, our assistants got to 
work, and Brook went soaring up into the sky 
and was swayed round into a suitable position for 
photography at a distance of some fifteen feet firom 
the nest. The rope of the lever beam having been 
tied securely, the stage was set, ready for the stork, 
the principal actor, to enter and play his part. 

Now all these arrangements did not take place 
without many loud discussions in both Hun^uian 
and English, and besides this disturbance the 
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performance was attended by most of the 
inhabitants of all ages and sexes in Battyany major, 
who greeted Brook’s ascent with loud laughter 
and applause. 

One would have imagined that the mother stork 
would have deeply resented this intrusion into her 
domestic affairs, but not a bit of it. The old bird 
merely gazed down on us wi± an air of calm 
detachment and even boredom. In fact, we could 
detect at times a look of slight contempt in her 
eye at so much useless fiiss and labour. Even 
when Brook swung round to within a few feet of 
her she looked him straight in the face quite firmly 
and held her ground immovable and statuesque. 
The male stork was away busily absorbing a cropful 
of grasshoppers and locusts somewhere or other 
in the neighbourhood. The young, who were 
suffering from heat and lack of shade, were eased 
of their pangs by the old lady bringing them 
water. She used to flap down to a pond close by 
and fill herself up with liquid, and then return, 
and after a few contortions bring all the water 
up again, pouring it over her young ones. They 
opened their beaks and caught as much of the 
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water as they could, though what they actually 
drank did not amount to much. Most of the 
water fell wasted into the nest. 

VThile Brook was having a sitting at the storks* 
nest I went after the golden orioles in the squire’s 
garden and found two nests, and after Brook had 
finished we went to look at these discoveries. Now 
orioles sling their nests like hammocks in the very 
outermost boughs of their chosen tree. In this 
case one was in an elm sapling and the other in 
a walnut. It is long since I was a light weight, 
and these nests were both so placed as to be 
inaccessible to fourteen stones of middle-aged 
Englishman. We therefore sent upwards sixty 
poimds’ weight of Himgarian boyhood, in the 
shape of a youth who we were told could “ creep” 
well. This diminutive child certainly did creep 
well. He crept so well that we were landed in 
somewhat of a fix. 

Mr. Caiman Warga, of the Royal Hungarian 
Ornithological Institute, was with us at the time. 
He is a keen “ ringer ” of birds, and rings hundreds 
every year. Ringing ” is one of the latest and 
most interesting developments of ornithology, and 
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in England we have a very well run and well-known 
scheme which is managed by Mr. Witherby. 
Every young bird dealt with under this system 
has an aluminium ring, stamped with a number 
and an address, attached to one leg in the hope 
that the finder or slayer will return the ring for 
identification. It is by this means that we have 
nowadays traced the movements of various birds. 

Mr. Warga wished to ring the young orioles. 
Our diminutive helper “ crept ” to the first nest, 
extracted the single young one and returned it 
successfully ringed. Then at the second nest two 
young ones were brought down and ringed, but 
things did not go well on the return journey. 
Our youthful assistant had a side slip and lost his 
nerve entirely. Nothing would induce him to go 
near the nest again, and we were left with two 
wretched little featherless orioles in our hands 
while their agonized parents abused us from the 
neighbouring trees. The empty nest dangled on 
the very outermost bough of the walnut high 
above our heads, and no one volunteered to get 
near it. However, all’s well that ends well. Two 
sturdy Hungarian farm labourers held a ladder 
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Steady, poised in thin air, while Brook went up 
and successfully returned the orioles their ofiEspring 
neatly dea)rated with a couple of rings. 

Besides birds we photographed many of the 
village personalities and discovered that they 
enjoyed it. A very picturesque party of girls 
were always working among the reeds, and it was 
difficult to keep them out of a photograph. In 
Hungary the foal is always yoked with the mare, 
and helps to pull the cart alongside the mother. 
On one occasion we wished to get a photograph 
of two mares with their foals, but as soon as the 
working party realized our intentions they began 
a silent stalk towards the cart, until finally a rush 
of laughing girls flowed all round our objective. 

One of these girls was extremely attractive, 
and her smile was a thing of joy, but it was 
impossible to photograph her alone. As soon as 
we made any attempt to isolate her for the camera 
all her companions found that being photographed 
was a much more amusing pastime than pulling 
reeds about. They surrounded her at once, 
chattering like jackdaws, but more pleasantly, 
for the voices of the Hungarians were always 
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musical. The shouts of the ox drivers, “ Ha ” or 
“ Ho ” according as they wished their beasts to 
move to right or left, were really pleasant to the 
ear. 

Besides the girls, a very interesting gentleman 
worked, or rather made a pretence of working, 
among the reeds. He was “ cigany,” a gipsy, 
long haired and brown, but I fear that this colour 
was not entirely in his skin. Some overlay it. 
He was the sort of person whom you kept carefully 
below yourself down the wind, and looked like a 
dusky edition of Douglas Fairbanks. I gave him 
foiupence for his photograph, and whenever he 
saw us again he tried for an increase of wealth. 

All good things come to an end, and the time 
came to take leave of our hosts. Certainly they 
had made us most comfortable, and had done 
everything possible to make our stay enjoyable. 
In fact, I think that Mrs. Gulyas (or Goulyas-ne 
in Hungarian style), was the best landlady in 'the 
world. She gave us very good food, the best that 
she could get, and it was not her fault that the 
bread was like a stone ; that was due to the fact 
that fuel is very valuable in Hungary, and the 
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Hungarians cannot afford frequent baking days. 
They have no coal, and use acacia wood and 
cowdung as fuel. The result is that peasants can 
only bake at very long intervals and are accustomed 
to very hard bread. 

The great meal of the day was in the evening. 
We often had the national dish “ Goulash,” but 
the nicest food which we were given was 
“ paprikash,” a mild and gentle curry made of 
pork or young chickens, and of that we ate 
gargantuan meals. We used to come home in the 
evening as hungry as hunters, and would deal 
with the “ paprikash ” ravenously. As soon as the 
enormous bowl was emptied our landlady would 
instantly produce a further huge supply. When 
we explained that we were absolutely unable to 
stuff ourselves to a greater extent a look of positive 
sadness used to come over her face. She always 
took such a refusal as a reflection on her culinary 
skill, and would remark sadly that we “ did not 
eat enough for big men.” 

Our room had a mud floor certainly, but 
everything was specklessly clean. In Hungary 
one need not fear the insects which, I understand. 
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afiSict the ornithologist in Spain. These pests do 
not exist among Hungarian peasants, who are 
much too clean and tidy to tolerate such things. 
So particular were the village women that they 
even tidied up the roadway opposite their houses 
every morning ; but it must be admitted that 
sanitary conditions are very bad. Hence it is not 
safe to drink water in Hungarian country districts ; 
but this is no hardship, since the village inn will 
always supply soda water, wine or beer, and, 
moreover, Hungarians make the best beer in the 
world. Ice cold on a hot day, it is a drink fit for 
the gods. 

Gulyas was a “ real good sort.” When 
she said “ good night ” or “ good morning ” it 
sounded as if a blessing had been called down on 
our heads straight out of heaven. We were sorry 
to leave her house, and we believe and hope that 
that sorrow was mutual. We certainly left in style 
on our way to the Lake of Velence. The squire 
most kindly sent his coachman and the ** parade 
carriage ” as they called it. We rather think his 
coachman decided on the carriage because he 
wished to be photographed himself. The private 
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coaciiman in Hungary is always dressed in striking 
livery ; a dark velvet jacket with metal buttons, 
and on his head a bonnet with black cock’s hackles 
and long, streaming ribbons. Tliis particular 
coachman was a very fine figure of a man, and when 
he drew himself up to be photographed he looked 
most grand and imposing. Into this equipage we 
packed ourselves, and our last memory of Vors is 
the sight of Gulyas and his wife, their sons-in-law 
and daughters, and all the grandchildren waving 
us good-bye, as we swung at a tremendous pace 
round the comer of the village street on our way 
to the Lake of Velence. 

Now the Lake of Velence, to which we had 
decided to pay a short visit, lies some thirty miles 
south-west of Budapest. We arrived one very 
sultry afternoon at Dinnyes railway station, near 
the south end of the lake, and were met by a 
family of local bird experts — ^father Muller and 
his two sons Juri and Stefan. We inunediately 
proceeded to the lake, and found the scenery 
and bird life curiously different from that of Kis 
Balaton. The first birds which attracted our 
attention were several greylag geese grazing near 
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the shore, and also a party of ruffs and reeves. 
Apparently the latter spend the summer at Velence, 
but have not yet been proved to nest there, 
although they are in full breeding plumage. 

The south end of the lake is choked with 
reeds through which run narrow channels. These 
channels are kept open by the fishermen, and 
spread out at frequent intervals into patches of 
open water. In fact, this part of the lake is very 
like the Broad country in Norfolk at Hickling. 
Now those who have been to Hickling will 
remember James Vincent, the guardian of that 
preserve, and Juri Muller is the Jim Vincent of 
Velence. Both of them are champion finders of 
nests, and himt about in the same keen manner. 
In fact, we think that both of them can smell a 
bird’s nest at a distance of forty rods. Juri is a 
fine fellow — over six feet in height, which is very 
tall for a Hungarian peasant, most of whom are 
small though sturdy men. 

We embarked in duck punts, and were poled 
off by the Mullers through the narrow channels 
among the reeds. The first birds which I saw 
were a pair of black-necked grebes, singularly 
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beautiful birds when in breeding plumage. Bearded 
tits showed up everywhere in family parties, and 
the moustached warbler was also extremely 
common, much more common than at Kis Balaton. 
We were very late in the season, and most young 
birds had already left their nests, but the 
moustached warbler, being double brooded, was 
still nesting and singing. The song is remarkable 
and tuneful for a bird so like a sedge-warbler in 
appearance. Some of the notes soimd like those 
of a distant nightingale. We found that the men 
had no Hungarian name for the moustached 
warbler, and knew it only by its Latin name, 
Melanopogon. 

Our arrival had been so late in the day that 
there was little time for exploration, and we 
merely went on a round to look at such nests as 
Juri Muller had already discovered. We first 
visited a colony of black terns which were nesting 
on the edge of a large sheet of open water. Most 
of the young were already flying, and we only 
remained a few minutes to watch them A very 
cursory examination, however, was enough to 
show us for the second time what impleasant 
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neighbours marsh - harriers can be to weaker 
birds. Luckily at Velence there are not too many 
of these pests, but the few pairs which nest there 
had done their deadly work, and it is doubtful 
whether the black terns had reared even as 
much as a single young one to each pair of 
old birds. 

The evening was closing down on us as we 
hurried on to see the nest of a Savi’s warbler, 
“ look see modor ” as the men call it, and one 
other nest, that of a bearded tit. These were both 
placed close together on the very edge of a channel 
much used by boats, and both were deserted, 
probably owing to incessant disturbance by 
fishermen. 

However, the sun was beginning to set, so 
we hastened home. It was lucky for us that we 
did. We went to the Mullers’ house, where we 
were to spend the night, and noticed that the 
windows were all heavily screened with mosquito 
netting. When I had had a wash I strolled out- 
side and heard a loud and menacing drone out 
on the marsh, like an expiring bagpipes. There 
must have been imtold millions of mosquitoes 
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waking up all round the house to have produced 
such a note. 

I called Brook outside to listen. Now Brook 
is an excellent man to have as a companion in 
mosquito country, because the gnats seem to like 
his flavour, and evidently consider him very 
appetizing and juicy. So long as I was with him 
I found that Brook was an excellent decoy ; in 
fact, the mosquitoes always bit him and left me 
untasted. Unfortunately, every bite which Brook 
received made him swell, and during our stay in 
Himgary he swelled considerably at various times. 
When I called him he came out and listened, but 
as soon as he heard the hum of his multitudinous 
enemies he bolted indoors, and nothing would 
persuade him to leave the house again before 
sunrise. Short as was his stay outside in the 
evening air, he must have taken a few of his pets 
indoors with him, because next morning his 
swellings were even more numerous and varied 
than usual. If we had remained out on the marsh 
at night I feel sure we should have been eaten 
alive. 

However, no one need have any fear of tiiew 
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mosquitoes. They are more or less harmless, 
and that dread scourge malaria is absolutely 
unknown in Hungary. One has only to look at 
the sturdy, healthy marsh men to be sure that 
this horrible plague never afflicts them. 

The next morning we set out for the marsh 
at dawn. There was not a breath of wind, and the 
sun rose like a brazen ball. Sultry as the previous 
days had been, this day which we spent at Velence 
was the crest of the heat wave that had affected 
the whole of Central Europe and not Hungary 
alone. The heat was unbearable. An Indian judge 
from Madras whom we met during our travels 
informed us that he found it almost imendiurable, 
and worse than any he had experienced even 
in his own country. Certainly the sim was so 
hot that neither man, bird nor beast could or 
did move between the hours of eleven o’clock in 
the morning and four o’clock in the afternoon. 

However, at dawn the air was more or less 
cool, and we pushed off into the reeds quite happily. 
We wished first to find a moustached warbler’s 
nest. These nests are numerous at Velence, and 
the majority are curiously situated, the sites being 
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provided by fishermen. There are so many nets 
set about the reeds that the fish of Velence must 
lead very exciting lives. Every channel is stopped 
at frequent intervals with a fence made of plaited 
reeds, and the narrow gaps in the centre of these 
fences are always filled by a “ bow ” net, shaped 
something like a lobster-pot. The fish, mostly 
carp, pike, roach and perch, hide in the reed bed 
during the heat of the day, but when they come 
out at night they find their way into these traps 
and are extracted therefrom in the early morning. 
When the fisherman wishes to dry his net, he ties 
growing reeds into a dense mass and hangs the 
net on them. It is inside these masses of tied-up 
reeds that the moustached warblers in particular, 
and other birds also, love to nest. In fact, we 
saw nests of the Savi’s warbler and the bearded tit 
similarly placed. 

By midday we had found two nests of the 
moustached warbler with eggs, and three more 
with young ones. We had also discovered two 
nests of Savi’s warbler, one with small young and 
the other with four eggs. This was quite a 
satisfaaory bag, considering that the day was so 
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late in the season, namely 24th June, and we had 
seen enough to realize what a paradise for birds 
Velence must be earlier in the year. 

We found that another interesting bird was 
very common, the little crake. We saw sixteen 
nests, all of which had already hatched, and 
another nest which still contained two tiny little 
black chicks to whom the parent birds were 
anxiously calling. In fact, everywhere we went 
we disturbed family parties of little crakes. The 
old birds advertised their presence by fiissy little 
clicks and calls, but seldom came into view. On 
one occasion, however. Brook kept very still and 
had the luck to see a crake within two feet of him ; 
while I saw two more, both of whom flew across 
a narrow patch of open water and looked like 
little black starlings. 

Juri Muller himself found all these nests 
without exception, and we very soon called him 
“ Jim Vincent.” Like that distinguished person, 
Juri hunted about as keenly as a terrier after a 
rat. Of course, he knows the habits of his marsh 
birds well, and found all the little crakes’ nests 
close to open water, within a foot or two of 
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the edge of the reeds. The nests are compact 
little structures, very like small moorhens’ 
nests. 

There are a good many spoonbills and purple 
herons at Velence, but the glossy ibis and the 
squacco heron are absent, and there are not an 
excessive number of marsh-harriers. Three pairs 
only of these birds were quartering the ground 
over which we worked during that sunny morning. 
I saw one carrying prey drop down among the 
reeds, emerging later imburdened, but a search 
by Juri and myself revealed nothing in the shape 
of a nest. Admittedly it was not a whole-hearted 
search, because at that time the sun had reached 
its full power, and it was hot enough to roast a leg 
of mutton in the still air inside the reeds. Ten 
minutes* “ crashing ” reduced us to pulp, and we 
came back soaked in perspiration. 

We all retired into the little shade we could 
find, and that was practically non-existent. There, 
after discussing a small amount of food and much 
wine and soda water we took refuge in deep 
slumber for two hours. It is a remarkable fact 
that, keen as we are, neither of us evinced any 
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desire to obtain a photograph of the Savi’s warbler. 
The heat took all the keenness out of us, and, 
moreover, it was certain that no bird would visit 
its nest imder such conditions. Photography 
would have been useless until the cool of the 
evening, and we were due to catch our train at 
sunset. I fear we spent the rest of the day in lazy 
idleness and sleepy contemplation until we slowly 
made our way home, packed up in the gloaming, 
and embarked on the train for Budapest. Our 
trip was over, and there only remained a few 
short hours to spend in the capital city, before 
we caught the Constantinople express to Ostend 
and England. 

We spent our remaining hours profitably 
sight-seeing in Budapest ; but first we had a 
really good dinner, which we chose with care 
and enjoyed mightily. How good it tasted. 
I remember the last item I asked for was a 
Himgarian cheese, like a Camembert, a cheese 
which my soul loves. When it arrived it was 
served with a knife and fork. Brook, who was 
down wind, turned slightly pale and said quietly : 
“ You need a fork to eat that cheese.” All the 
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same, it was very good and I enjoyed it. I asked 
for it several times thereafter. Brook, however, 
always tested the wind before sitting down, 
and carefully got up wind of my seat on every 
occasion. 

Among other incidents we had an interview 
with a remarkable personality, Mr. Herbert Nadler, 
Curator of the Zoological Gardens, who had 
under his care baby avocets, Kentish plover, and 
curlews, the latter being the first of their species 
to be hatched on Hungarian soil. Every British 
ornithologist who visits Hungary should call on 
Mr. Nadler. He has an exhibition of all the birds 
native to Hungary, and it is a remarkable sight to 
see hoopoes breeding, pratincoles, and black terns 
and even a black-necked grebe, tame and happy 
in captivity, well looked after by a genuine 
enthusiast who loves them. The golden oriole 
nests in the gardens, and a pleasant and instructive 
day can be spent in these surroundings. 

Finally, our impressions of Hungary and the 
Hungarians must be set down. It cannot be 
said that we met those in high places. In fact, 
I do not suppose we spoke to a dozen educated 
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men and women, and almost all with whom we 
came into close contact were peasants. It may be 
that we saw a side of their national life which not 
many Englishmen have seen. 

The Hungarians are a fine race, mentally and 
physically, and I can only describe their present 
attitude as one of dignified sadness. From being 
a great nation they have been brought down 
by the Treaty of Trianon to one-third of their 
former numbers, and their kinsmen have been tom 
from them by himdreds of thousands. The Czechs 
are within a day’s march of Budapest, and the 
Hungarians lie disarmed and defenceless against 
any aggression which their neighbours may choose 
to force on them. 

Not long ago the inhabitants of a tortured 
Europe would have considered that, if eternal 
punishment is the reward of earthly misdeeds, the 
direst retribution would fall on those great ones 
who made the war. So it may be, but possibly our 
descendants may think that those people, blinded 
by pomp and power, are not to be the most blame- 
worthy. The opinion of future generations will 
probably be that the nethermost hell will yawn 
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to receive, not those who made the Great War, 
but the well-intentioned and rather long-haired 
individuals who made the great peace. These 
bureaucrats did their deadly sin with their eyes 
open, wilfully and knowingly, surrounded not by 
armies and courtiers but by legions of typists 
and sycophants. The evil that they did will live 
after them for many years, and generations yet 
imbom will suffer for their stupidity. As Mr. 
Winston Churchill said : “ Was it strange that 
these men should yield themselves to the illusion 
of power, the relief of victory, and to the press 
of business ? ” 

The Hungarians do not shout or bellow about 
the treatment which has been meted out to them 
by their conquerors. They retain a dignified 
attitude and believe in abstract ideals, such as 
friendship, justice and truth. They feel that the 
world must and will put right the wrong which 
has been done them. They know too much about 
the beastliness of war to wish to embark on any 
adventure of that nature, but all the same, a race 
like theirs can never be finally crushed. They 
have been humbled before, even stamped into 
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the dust, as happened not so very long ago under 
the Turkish domination, but they have emerged, 
their heads bloody but unbowed. 

They are a sad people. Their trials have been 
great. The gipsy music which they love is very 
sad, and sadness hangs like a pall over that square 
where their national flag flies at half-mast in 
mourning for their enslaved kindred, who are 
represented by the four statues East, South, West 
and North. The empty place of Count Tisza in 
their House of Commons, the place he occupied 
before he was murdered in cold blood by the 
Bolsheviks, makes for sadness. It is, by resolution 
of the House, to be kept empty for ever, 
and now represents the present sorrow of 
Hungary. 

I am no Hungarian scholar, but by ear I came 
to understand a very little of their tongue. It 
might be thought that simple peasants would not 
be affected by such things after the passage of ten 
years and more. Yet they are affected, and deeply. 
One has only to speak about their situation and 
they say sadly : “ Once so big, and now so 
small.** They say that they live and “ hope,** 
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and then suddenly their eyes kindle and they 
redte their creed : “ Hissek egy Hazaban,” etc. — 
which I understand means : “ I believe in my 
country, I believe in my country whole and 
undivided,” etc. Then they end with “ Nem, 
Nem, Soha ! “ No, No, Never ! ” This is their 

battle-cry against the treaty that they cannot 
endiu^. Personally, I only wish young Englishmen 
would, like the Hungarians, hold a definite faith 
and believe deeply in their own country. At any 
rate, the Hungarians are intensely patriotic, and 
some day I hope they will come into their own 
again. 

We ourselves received so much kindness and 
courtesy that we can never be anything except 
pro-Himgarian. For those Englishmen who like 
to see birds there is no country like Hungary. 
There one can observe all the marsh birds of 
HoUand, godwit, Kentish plover, avocet, and many 
other species besides. In fact, Hungary must 
hold more spedes of birds than any other single 
European country, and certainly we enjoyed our 
visit so much that we mean to return on a future 
summer holiday. 
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Note. — In case it may help others, I write down the 
Hungarian names of various birds. These names are spelt 
as pronounced in English, and I have no idea of their 
spelling in Himgarian : — 


Great white heron . . 
Night heron . . 
Squacco heron 
Purple heron 
Common heron 
Spoonbill 
Marsh-harrier 

Ibis 

Stork . . 

Little crake . . 

Hobby 

Golden oriole 
Hoopoe 
Savi*s warbler 
Moustached warbler 
Great reed -warbler . . 


K5ch8g. 

Bokcho. 

Comarta. 

Vurosh game. 

Game. 

Canalosh. 

Rayti heeya. 

Ibis. 

Goya. 

Sheba. 

Cobbo. 

Shargoreego. 

Booboge bonkor. 
Loochee modar. 
Melanopogon (Latin) . 
Karra kana kee keek. 
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On a gloomy, misty day we were walking among 
the dreary flows and moors of Caithness, 
surrounded by mile upon mile of heather-covered 
desolation, so flat as to be merely monotonous. 
Suddenly, towards evening, the sky cleared, the 
sun shone, and far away to the north the sea 
appeared through the mist with a vision glowing 
in the midst of it. Far, far out lay an island 
with tremendous cliffs shining red in the light 
of the setting sim, cliffs so high as to be awe- 
inspiring many miles away. The suddenness of 
this apparition through the vanishing fog was 
so startling as to seem almost magical. .It was 
the Island of Hoy in far-off Orkney. 

Then and there did we determine that one 
day we wotild visit Orcadia in order to stand 
on that mystical island, and so it came about 
that some years afterwards we went on board 
the good ship St. Ola to be ferried over into 
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Orkney. A south-westerly gale was blowing, and 
the roaring tide race in the Pentland Firth was 
waiting for us just round Dunnet Head ; but 
no one need be anxious in the hands of Captain 
Swanson and his crew. 

Thirty-eight years is a long time, and for 
thirty -eight years Captain Swanson has taken 
his ship across the Pentland Firth twice a day 
throughout the year until at last, it is believed, 
he could smell his way across blindfold. There 
is nothing left for him to learn about the whirlpools 
and the eddies of that terrific race. The Swelkie, 
that fearsome whirlpool off Stroma, has many 
a time swallowed ships whole with their crews, 
but it will never eat up the St. Ola ; at any rate, 
so long as Captain Swanson commands her. He 
is a real hardy Norseman, and from his name 
must be a descendant of that fearless Sweyn, 
the last of the Vikings, whom the saga calls the 
greatest man that ever came out of Orkney. 

Over that crossing into Orkney it is best to 
draw a veil. The steward of the St. Ola is a very 
skilled attendant on poor wayfarers, and thanks 
to him, we were able to sit up and enjoy oiu: 
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journey again as soon as we came into calm water 
at the Hoxa Gate of Scapa Flow. The islands 
have strange, outlandish names, such as Swona 
and Switha, reminiscent of the Norsemen from 
whom the Orkney people are descended. Not 
long ago other descendants of these Norsemen, 
now spread among many nations, peopled the 
vast and lonely expanse of Scapa Flow. Silent 
enough is that great harbour which only a few 
years ago sheltered hundreds of ships and many 
thousands of men, and as the ship sails along 
there is time to marvel how often this remote 
spot has seen hostile navies come and disappear, 
broken and useless to achieve their purpose. 
For though no great sea battles have ever been 
fought in these narrow seas, they have seen the 
ending of three great navies. Under our very 
feet, in the Bring Deep, lay the might of Imperial 
Germany; and here and there we could see 
portions of sunken battleships which once took 
part in great parades of pomp and pride, and 
now are merely a drying ground and resting- 
place for cormorants and gulls. Again you pass 
by the bay into which nearly a thousand years 
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ago the few survivors of a great Viking fleet crept 
for shelter, after the last great attempt of the 
Norsemen against our islands ; limping broken 
and defeated into that haven, merely to disperse 
again after their leader had died in Kirkwall. 
This was no ignominious surrender such as that 
of the German fleet. They had fought it out to 
the bitter end in battle against storm and human 
enemies, even as did that other great invading 
fleet, the Spanish Armada, whose shattered 
remnants passed round these islands, leaving 
evidence which can be seen to this day. A Spanish 
admiral lies buried on the mainland in Kirkwall 
Cathedral ; and here and there can be seen 
lupins growing wild in sheets of vivid blue, which 
are said to have come into Orkney through Spanish 
hands all those centuries ago. 

Over the water, through the semi-darkness 
of an Orcadian summer night, could be seen the 
high hills of Hoy, and finally we came to rest 
in a town where prohibition is strictly enforced, 
namely Stronmess. Though we could see the 
Island of Hoy easily enough, it was a difficult 
matter to land thereon for any length of time. 
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One of the many cx)al strikes was still in operation ; 
coal was scarce, and in consequence the boat 
services had been cut down to a minimum, but 
at last we were enabled to spend a day on the 
island. That we were able to do this was due 
to the kindness of the divers who were working 
on the sunken German battleships, and who 
allowed us to travel with them in their launch. 
Some of them were excellent musicians, and 
enlivened the journey with quite a good jazz 
band. 

As we passed by, on the shore of Risa Island 
were lying more than a dozen great seals, drying 
and scratching themselves as they rested after 
their labours in the water. Now seals are not 
molested, and are therefore very tame in Orkney. 
It is said that there is an ancient superstition 
that the souls of drowned sailors enter into seals, 
and that even now the modem Orkney man is 
loath to fire on a seal lest he destroys his 
grandfather or some other drowned relation. 

These seals were all lying together like great 
black slugs, except one who was lying apart 
from them ; and large and fat as the others were. 
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the solitary one was a very alderman among seals. 
Never before had we seen one so roimd and 
portly. He was lying flat on his back, peacefully 
dozing and occasionally lazily scratching himself, 
in the comic way of seals. The siren was let 
off, and at that sudden roar of sound all the herd 
were convulsed into movement and most of them 
slid into the water, but not so the alderman. At 
first he never moved a muscle, then he slowly 
turned his head, looking at us chin upward with 
his great black eyes, and calmly went on with 
his scratching. He was old enough to know 
where real danger came from, and that its arrival 
was never announced by a storm of soimd. 

Soon after this episode we landed the divers 
on the sunken German battleship Hindenburg on 
which they were working, and we ourselves were 
taken on farther to land at their base, on the 
Island of Hoy. 

The object of our journey was to see and 
photograph the great skua at its nest. This 
magnificent bird came to Hoy in the year 1914 
for the first time, and even at the time of our 
visit, more than ten years later, only one or two 
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pairs were nesting on the island. Luckily for us 
the keeper had already found a nest and was 
waiting to guide us to the place, which was at the 
head of a valley. On our way we passed many 
colonies of Arctic skuas, who nest hereabouts 
in considerable numbers, and our arrival caused 
the usual demonstrations by which these birds 
always ease their anxiety. Wings were waved 
wildly as the mother birds tried to entice us away 
from their nests. 

At length a great skua appeared and sailed 
down the valley to meet us. The first sight of 
a rare bird always gives a thrill to bird lovers, 
and this was no exception to the rule. We were 
surprised to find that the bird looked so large, 
and we were amused at its appearance. The 
great skua in flight looks exactly like a child’s 
drawing of a bird, because its wings are built 
half-way down its body, and the head and tail 
stick out equidistant from the wings. When we 
approached the nest the parent birds attacked 
us in the same way that the buzzard occasionally 
stoops at an intruder to its eyrie, diving down 
on us at full speed and dropping their claws as 
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they shot upwards again. They never pressed 
home the attack. In fact, they never dived closer 
to our heads than forty or fifty feet, and large 
though the skuas looked, it was not a very terrifying 
demonstration. But the birds were bold enough 
to make us hope that photography would be an 
easy matter. 

Though there was only a single egg in the nest, 
the bird was sitting hard ; in fact, it was obvious 
that hatching would take place shortly. We 
quickly built a hide round Arthiu* Brook and 
retired to watch the proceedings. 

The sitting bird, after flying round the nest 
for several minutes, alighted near the hide and 
walked roimd it, carefully inspecting the erection 
from every angle. Then at last, satisfied that 
no harm was intended, the bird slowly waddled 
to its nest and began to sit. 

The day had been overcast and gloomy. It 
became gloomier still, and with the arrival of the 
bird the mist also came down thick, drifting 
on to the lens to such an extent that the bird 
could not be seen on the focusing screen of the 
camera. Brook had repeatedly to put his hand 
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out of the hide and remove the lens in full view 
of the bird. On these occasions she merely walked 
off the nest for a few yards, quickly returning 
as soon as the hand was withdrawn into the hide. 
So miserable were the weather conditions, that 
we were not sorry when the time came to pack 
up and return to our friends the divers. 

They told us stories of their calling to enliven 
our homeward joiurney. One of them had during 
the day found an enormous “ parton ” as he 
called a crab — deep down in the bowels of the 
Hindenburg, but that crab had escaped him, and 
did not accompany us on our way to supper. 

They said that seals had several times been 
found inside the sunken ships. Evidently seals 
are inquisitive creatures, and these had swum 
down hatchways and through passages until the 
way out had been forgotten, and the seal had 
perished miserably in his own element. We 
imderstood that a seal, long dead, became a highly- 
scented remnant when the ship was raised, and 
that it was a brave man who could enter such a 
ship when it came to the surface. 

In a short time we were landed again in 
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Stxomness, wet and tired, and in need of some 
stimulant. Even the cold comfort of a prohibition 
town can sometimes provide refreshment which 
develops warmth, and so we discovered and were 
comforted. 

After our visit to Hoy we set out to explore 
the islands, and found plenty to see besides the 
birds. Wild lupins grow here and there in masses 
of deepest blue ; and on the roads you meet 
enormous vehicles like great caravans, each drawn 
by two fat, contented horses. These are the shops 
of Orkney, and they will supply you with anything 
you may need, from a tenpenny nail to a tomato ; 
but the best thing in the way of carts was to be 
seen on the Island of Hoy. This was a small 
wagon, of which the wheels were solid, wooden 
discs, drawn by a half-grown heifer and a large 
milch cow. It could not be described as a 
comfortable or speedy conveyance, but given 
time, it would bring down the peats from off 
the moor. 

The Orkney people are largely descended 
from the old Norse pirates, as you can tell 
from their names, Swanson, Eunson, and so on; 
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and they have been described as farmers who 
fished, while the Shetlanders were fishermen who 
farmed. Nowadays the fish have been so harried 
and destroyed by steam trawlers and other modem 
methods that Orkney men have largely ceased to 
fish for a living, and are now farmers pure and 
simple. 

In fact, they are in this like the gulls, who also 
appear to be changing their habits perforce, and 
to be deserting the sea in order to take to a life 
on the land. The black-backed gulls (both the 
lesser and the greater) and the common gull are 
becoming yearly more and more a problem to the 
game and bird lover in Northern Scotland and 
Orkney. They are cmel and rapacious birds, and 
are wiping out their weaker neighbours, such as 
grouse, dunlins, lapwings and others, by eating 
their eggs and young ones. 

We can give an instance of a common gull’s 
wickedness. We were standing by the Stenness 
Stones, the Stonehenge of Orkney, looking at 
an eider-duck’s nest in the heather. Suddenly 
we noticed a dunlin looking at us anxiously only 
three or four yards away, and then, to our surprise, 
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she fearlessly ran up close to our feet and brooded 
over her newly-hatched young, four little things 
like bumble-bees. It was a splendid chance for 
a photograph, and I was on my way to fetch 
Arthur Brook, when a common gull flew over 
and spotted the little family. The brute dived 
down and drove the little mother away. In fact, 
I only just saved the little bumble-bees’ lives 
by running back and shouting. Thereafter I 
could hardly keep that gull away even by stoning 
it, and though I moved the young into some 
cover where the mother instantly came to them, 
I have no hope that they survived for any length 
of time after we went away. 

Now there were dozens of common gulls 
hawking over that marsh on the look-out for 
prey ; and very few young dunlins, redshanks 
and other marsh birds can have escaped them. 
It is certain that the dunlins have decreased on 
that particular marsh, until only a tithe remain 
of those which once nested there. That is what 
is going on daily all through every spring and 
sununer day in the north. 

We have watched the gulls at their murderous 
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work and detest them. Some day we hope that 
means will be foimd to decrease their numbers 
to a reasonable amount, and give the other birds 
a chance to exist. If gulls are allowed a free 
hand much longer, dunlins and several other birds 
will cease to exist in many areas. This is one of 
the problems which bird lovers have to face, 
that when rapacious birds become too numerous 
they become a pest. There is no mercy in the 
bird world, and the weakest goes quickly to the 
wall. Many people consider that it is best to leave 
Nature alone, but such persons seem to forget 
that man’s multifarious activities are interfering 
with Nature every day, and that because man has 
interfered with the “balance of Nature,” so he 
must learn to correct it again. 

We spent many hours in search of the hen- 
harrier, one of the rarest birds nowadays nesting 
in Great Britain, They have ceased to breed 
on the mainland, and what few remain nest in 
Orkney or out on the Western Isles. 

They are graceful birds when in flyight, moving 
along with alternate flap and glide, and the sexes 
differ greatly in plumage. The female hen-harrier 
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is a somewhat clingy, brown bird, but the cock 
is a very handsome creature, blue-grey in colour. 
The nest is placed on the ground among rushes 
and heather, and is made of a few heather stalks 
and lined with rushes. As can be seen in the 
photograph, this lining is added to continually 
while the four to six bluish white eggs are being 
hatched. 

It is not an easy nest to find on such a vast 
expanse of moor, and the only certain method 
of finding it is to watch the cock bird, who does 
all the hunting both for himself and his mate. 
It is not difficult to watch the hen-harrier, because 
the mainland of Orkney is rather flat and almost 
treeless. There is, in fact, only one small wood 
in the whole of Orkney, and that is at Binscarth, 
near Finstown. Elsewhere trees do not exist at 
all, except a few which are planted in the towns, 
and so it is not difficult to keep the cock harrier 
in view. If all goes well, he will be seen carrying 
prey in his claws and sailing towards the nest on 
which his mate is sitting. When he is nearly 
over it he will begin to circle in the air, and his 
mate will fly up to meet him. He will then drop 
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the prey, and she will turn on her back in the air 
and catch it as neatly as any cover-point in the 
world. You have only to mark the place which 
she jumps up from and to which she returns after 
feeding, and the secret is yours. You can then 
walk up to within a few feet before she rises oflF 
her eggs. 

We foimd that a heavy toll had been exacted 
from the hen-harriers by a certain egg collector. 
In fact, he had taken an unnecessary number of 
eggs, and no one can defend his annual excesses. 
Such men, however, are rare. All the birds had 
been robbed of their first laying of eggs ; and of 
the second layings all except two had been taken. 
We wasted many hours in observation of places 
where there were no eggs or young, and after 
much labour we found that the birds were hanging 
round empty nests ; while the only two nests 
which contained eggs were under the protection 
of a landowner and his shepherd. Each of these 
nests contained four eggs, and we obtained 
permission to photograph the birds. Since they 
were merely incubating, little photography could 
be done, but we spent some time in observation. 
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The hen-harrier was previously well known 
to us, because it is not a rare winter migrant, 
and frequently comes to Pembrokeshire. In that 
county Montagu’s harrier also comes to nest in 
summer, a month after the hen-harriers have 
departed to their nesting-grounds in the north. 
So alike in plumage are these two species of birds 
that the local inhabitants cannot see any difference 
between them, and refuse to believe that the 
harriers which they see in summer are not the 
same birds which himt the moors in winter. 
As a matter of fact, there is a great difference 
between the two even if the plumage is alike. 
The hen-harrier is a larger and heavier bird, while 
Montagu’s harrier has a graceful, easy flight. 
The difference between them in flight is almost 
as great as that between the gulls and the terns ; 
and anyone who has watched them for any length 
of time can distinguish the two species of harrier 
with ease by their flight alone. 

It must be admitted that harriers are very 
destructive birds, particularly during the breeding 
season. Montagu’s harriers will kill every yoimg 
peewit near its nesting site, and all harriers are 
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confirmed egg thieves. In fact, in Orkney the 
hen-harrier has been seen to rob blackbirds* 
nests which were concealed in the gorse bushes, 
while eggs laid in the open are quickly taken. 

In winter snipe dread the hen-harrier, and 
leave the marsh whenever the hawk appears. On 
such occasions the snipe generally pack together 
in a wisp and fly roimd and round the marsh 
high up in the sky for many minutes until they 
finally depart to safer quarters. On several 
occasions when we have arrived to shoot a 
Pembrokeshire marsh we have found a cloud 
of snipe circling overhead, and have had no 
shooting in spite of walking far and fast. These 
happenings do not make the hen-harrier popular 
with shooting men; but on one occasion this 
hawk did us a great service. 

We had entered a marsh, only to find that 
the harrier had forestalled us. As usual no snipe 
were to be found, and we were about to leave 
when information arrived that the snipe had all 
taken cover on the dry ground above the marsh. 
This was a slope covered with brambles and 
gorse, and looked most unlikely ground on which 
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to find snipe. Yet we found them there in great 
numbers, cowering down in terror right inside 
the brambles and sitting like stones until they 
were kicked up. 

Now Pembrokeshire snipe are usually very 
wild indeed, and give the gunner few chances 
for much hard labour as a rule ; but during the 
next few minutes we revenged ourselves for many 
weary hours of walking and had a merry time. 
However, we were never given such an opportunity 
again. The snipe evidently decided that, with 
gunners to follow up the harriers, the marsh was 
a most unhealthy place and one to be avoided. 
For the rest of the season it was seldom that a 
snipe could be found on or near that particular 
bog. 

Though the hen-harrier has habits which 
cannot be excused, we and all our friends always 
refuse to shoot them even when our sport has 
been interfered with. Hen-harriers are very rare 
birds indeed, and not far removed from utter 
extinction in this country. We both refuse to be 
parties in helping on such extinction, and it is 
a pleasant faa to record that every day more and 
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more sportsmen agree with us, and refuse to 
destroy magnificent creatmes in a passing moment 
of anger. 

For the rest of our stay in Orkney we fell 
among archaeologists, who explained to us the 
stories of the islands. One of these was a Sinclair 
out of Caithness, a clanny person. We were 
shown the battlefield where the Sinclairs were 
worsted when they came from Caithness and 
invaded Orkney. A witch had informed them 
that whichever side lost the first man would lose 
the fight ; and so to make sure the invaders slew 
the first Orkney man whom they could catch 
after they landed. They caught an unfortunate 
boy and instantly knocked him on the head, only 
to discover that he was a Sinclair — an immigrant 
from Caithness. This was a bad omen, and the 
witch spoke the truth, because the Sinclairs did 
not get the best of the battle which followed ; 
most of them were returned as missing. When 
we told our guide that we were sorry that that 
particular clan had had such a beating, the reply 
was proudly given : “ Oh ! but there were just 
as many Sinclairs on the other side.” 
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Further, we were introduced to a book of 
which the copyright has run out long since, 
and which can hardly be described as a best 
seller, though it is a most interesting doounent 
— particularly to those who visit Orkney. The 
book in question, namely the Orkneyinga Saga, is 
a savage story of dark deeds, but it is well worth 
reading. The best tale is that of the piratical 
gentlemen who made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
in order to acquire holiness. It is also recorded 
that besides holiness they acquired a good deal 
of loot during their journey, and that they never 
negleaed their original profession of piracy. In 
fact, they met a ship called a dromund which at 
first sight was so large that they mistook it for an 
island. After a splendid sea fight, they took the 
dromund and all the wealth that it contained. 
In spite of their piety, however, one of the pilgrims 
forgot himself so far that he got very drunk one 
night and was found dead next morning in the 
town ditch at Acre, and this affair made his 
surviving companions very angry. 

It was the perusal of this book which made us 
wish to visit Eynhallow — the holy isle of Orkney — 
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which is only mentioned once in the Orkn^inga 
Saga, wherein it is called Eyin Helga. No deeds 
of treachery and murder are related to have taken 
place there on its soil— such deeds of bloodshed 
as were carried out by the fierce Norsemen on 
most of the other islands of Orkney. The saga 
describes how that hardy and courageous ruffian 
Swein Asleifson — the last of the Vikings — caught 
two of Jon Voeng’s brothers out at sea, and after 
making ready to hang them, let them go fi-ee, 
saying that they were greater shame to their 
brother Jon alive than dead. The brothers were 
a long time out on the hills, returning home 
much frost-bitten, and so it may be presumed 
that Swein, in his usual merry way, had turned 
them out naked to face wintry weather. Whereat 
Jon, hearing the news, went to Eyin Helga, and in 
retaliation took Olaf, Swein’s son, and brought 
him to Westray, but Earl Ronald gave Jon some 
wise advice. “ Take Olaf back as quickly as you 
can, and do not dare to do him any harm ; for if 
you do, you will not be safe in the islands from 
Swein.” Jon, luckily for him, seems to have 
taken that advice, for otherwise it is certain that 
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we should read later in the saga of Swein’s revenge, 
which would have been — without any doubt 
whatever — very unpleasant for his enemy. 

Eynhallow appears at first sight to be merely 
an insignificant little islet, flat and grassy, but 
in reality it is an isle of enchantment, and here 
we spent a pleasant summer day with the owner, 
Mr. Duncan Robertson, to whom we are indebted 
for most of our information. From him we 
heard many a folk -story — such as that of the 
disappearing island of Hether Blether. The 
legend of Hether Blether is that an island suddenly 
appears out at sea, and as suddenly disappears, 
when any man sails near it. When some 
adventurous person reaches the apparition before 
it disappears he must push some iron, such as a 
knife or dagger, into its soil, and it will then 
remain fixed and immovable for ever. No such 
tale is told of Eynhallow, but there is a legend 
which relates to iron, and it is believed that no 
iron can remain fixed in its soil after midnight ; 
and that at that mystic hour the fairies pull all 
iron out of the ground. Hence in old days the 
crofters tethered their cattle to wooden pegs. 
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for had iron been used the cows would have been 
found wandering among the crops at dawn. 
Mr. Robertson pointed out a spade leaning against 
a wall, and said he was quite sure that he had 
left it sticking in the ground the night before. 
With a smile he remarked that he was certain 
the fairies still worked by night on the holy island. 
Moreover, another legend is that the fairies banished 
all rats and mice, and certainly none of these 
pests can be found on the island. Within the 
memory of man Eynhallow was inhabited, and 
the ruined remains of several crofts can even 
now be seen ; but the island was abandoned in 
consequence of an outbreak of typhoid fever, 
the survivors departing to the mainland. If the 
situation of the well from which the crofters drew 
their drinking water is examined the cause of this 
disaster becomes quite clear, for this well was 
in the midst of their byres, and the water must 
have been badly contaminated. It was only when 
the crofts were abandoned and left empty to fall 
into ruin that the walls of the old monastery — 
always believed traditionally to have been built 
on Eynhallow — were discovered. At some time 
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in the distant past the ruins had been incorporated 
into a crofter’s dwelling, and as the more modem 
structure fell to pieces the old work came into 
view, and the ancient ecclesiastical buildings were 
found at last. 

They are of great historical interest. Long 
before the dawn of history — before even the 
Vikings came to Orkney — those brave missionaries 
called “ Papa ” by the Norsemen had settled on 
many of the northern islands, and had probably 
converted their original inhabitants. The name 
of these ancient monks is attached to many places, 
such as for instance Papa Westray ; but little 
seems to be known about them — who they were 
and whence they came. It is said that they came 
from Ireland, and in the Introduction to the 
Orkneyinga Saga an ancient Norse writer called 
Ari Frodi is quoted, speaking of Iceland : 
“ Christian men were here first called by the 
Northmen Papa, but afterwards they went their 
way, for they would not remain in company with 
heathens, and they left behind them Irish books, 
and bells, and pastoral staves, so that it was clear 
that they were Irishmen.” Probably most of the 
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old northern monasteries were wiped out again 
and again by the Vikings, but brave monks were 
always found to replace those who had been 
murdered. The free udallers of the north do not 
seem (even two centuries after Christianity had 
been nominally established) to have respected 
their prelates or the Pope himself overmuch. 
On the mainland they rose against Bishop Adam 
and burnt him, while the torture and mutilation 
of Bishop John is described in the saga. The 
conversion of the islands by King Olaf Tryggvason 
was by force, and cannot have been by conviction. 
He took Earl Sigurd’s boy and gave the Earl 
the choice between baptism and the death of 
his son, and a conversion brought about by these 
means can hardly have been sincere. 

It is almost certain that from this little ruined 
monastery on Eynhallow came the influence 
which finally civilized the Orkneys. It will be 
remembered that Olaf, son of Swein the Viking, 
was on Eynhallow when he was kidnapped, and 
the probability is that the monks maintained 
there a school for the sons of the chiefs, so that 
Olaf was in their care and under their tuition 
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at that time. Swein himself went raiding to the 
south every spring and autumn, and though 
at times he mixed with bishops, the telling of 
his murders, thefts and burnings occupies a 
very large portion of the saga. He once “ burnt 
six homesteads before dinner,” and one suspects 
that he swore by Thor and Odin, even though 
the Saga puts pious words into his mouth when 
he met his death at the hands of the Dublin men. 
The words hardly read like Swein’s. One feels 
sure that he died at last cursing his enemies’ 
treachery, and with little of resignation in his 
heart. Olaf, his son, after his stay and schooling 
on Eynhallow, was almost certainly a very different 
man from his father, and indeed his foster-brother 
Bjami became Bishop of Orkney, and presumedly 
was also educated on the island. Bjami, like 
Olaf, was the son of a “ very overbearing ” man, 
Swein’s boon companion, Kolbein. 

The ruins are very small. I do not think 
that the length of the whole church can be much 
more than thirty feet, and it is built of freestone 
walling, without mortar. Small and humble as 
the ruins seem, so small that one must even 
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crouch in order to enter the doorway, they fill 
anyone who has read the saga with awe. 

This is holy ground indeed. Every stone 
has been handled by men who braved the fury 
of tempestuous seas to be at long last victorious 
in their unarmed fight against ignorance. Here 
is a place where the light of learning was kept 
burning through the dark ages. Here many a 
time the Vikings shouted out the challenge of 
Thor, “ Force rules the world still, has ruled it, 
shall rule it, strength is triumphant,” until at 
last the still small voice rang down the ages and 
answered that challenge, “ Thou art a phantom, 
a shape of the sea mist. Day dawns, and thou 
art not.” 

The ancient builders have left no memorials 
to themselves, and their very names have been 
forgotten for a thousand years. Their bones lie 
mouldering under one’s feet around the humble 
little edifice which they built so long ago. Here is 
no impressive ruin such as Tintern or Llanthony, 
and many another medieval abbey, but merely a 
lowly little pile of stones lying on a lonely northern 
islet. And so the long-forgotten deeds of the 
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ancient dead who lie around you can be the 
only things that in this desolate place fill the 
mind with awe and reverence. Those who first 
built this little monastery must have faced death 
many times before their building was complete. 
Quick death by the Viking’s axe often enough, 
and death even more difficult to face, a slow 
death by cold and starvation, far from all friendly 
aid, during bitter northern winters, until at last 
Eynhallow became a holy island and a peaceful 
sanctuary. 

A sanctuary indeed it still remains after the 
passing of the centuries ; for here, at any rate, 
is now a sanctuary for birds, and here birds are 
tamer and more confiding than in other places. 
Eider - ducks nest everywhere you walk, even 
amongst the ruins themselves, and they are very 
tame ; but that is not astonishing, for eider-ducks 
are tame in all places, and will not leave their 
eggs save under the severest intimidation. They 
allow one to pass within a few feet of them, and 
only when a hand is put out to touch them will 
they leave the nest and fly away. Here they do 
not even fly, they only shuffle off the nest ; and 
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after waddling a few yards they stand and wait 
until their tormentor goes away, so that they can 
return to their eggs. 

However, such tameness as this is merely 
due to the nesting eider-duck’s habits, which 
are very curious. Those who have studied them 
are convinced that once the eider-duck begins 
to sit she never leaves the eggs again imtil 
they hatch, and remains sitting immovable, if 
undisturbed, for four whole weeks on end. They 
say also that when eiders begin to sit they are so 
plump as to be mere balls of fat, and that when 
at last the young are hatched the mother ducks 
are reduced to living skeletons after their long 
period of starvation. Tame as the nesting eider- 
ducks are everywhere, they are so tame here that 
even strangers can sometimes touch them on the 
nest ; and as for their owner, Mr. Robertson, with 
him they show no fear whatever. He is a modem 
St. Francis among the wild birds on his island. He 
loves his eiders, and well do they know it. For 
him they will never move, and as he strokes them 
on the nest — ^talking to them the while — they do 
not even flinch. 
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Mr. Robertson told us that most families of 
yoxmg eiders have a “ maiden aunt ” — that is, 
an unattached lady or disappointed spinster who 
assists in bringing up the family, and that he 
himself has many times seen an “ aunt ” come 
to meet a family when they marched down from 
the nest to the sea. We, on our part, saw many 
parties of eiders with two ducks and three or 
fom ducklings only. Of course, eider-ducks do 
not have large famihes — laying only five or six 
eggs as a rule — and it may have been that those 
we saw were the survivors of two nests full of 
eggs. However, this is a nice subject for further 
research, and it is not unlikely that the mother 
instinct in these birds is so highly developed 
that they wish to act as foster-mothers if they 
have lost their own eggs. Other birds do so, 
and modern explorers have described the manner 
in which emperor penguins rush to nurse any 
wandering chick which is in danger of freezing 
in the dreadful cold of the Antarctic night during 
which they nest. The eider drake, on the 
other hand, takes no notice of his offspring, 
and stays away out at sea idly all the summer 
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long — showy on the blue water in his gorgeous 
plumage. 

Besides the eider-ducks, masses of white terns 
wheel over one’s head in a snowy cloud, chiding 
and threatening the intruder wherever he goes. 
Their shrill screams resound as soon as one lands, 
and in two specially-favoured spots it is necessary 
to be very careful where the feet are placed, for 
there flimsy terns’ nests — each holding two or 
three eggs — cover the ground in every direction. 
Qose by one of these colonies we found the 
scattered feathers and bony renmants of several 
terns killed by cats. Now cats were, even as 
rats and mice, unknown upon the island until 
the sheep farmer marooned several thereon. His 
object was to keep down the rabbits in order to 
increase the feeding for his sheep ; and these 
wretched cats had maintained themselves all the 
winter, finding shelter among the ruins. However, 
at the time of our visit all cats had gone to happier 
hunting - groimds, and the terns were again at 
peace, without a four-footed enemy to prey on 
them, though other enemies were there for their 
discomfiture. In every Eden we must have a 
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Satan, and here we found the common gull acting 
the part. The common gull is a most rapacious 
bird, and oppresses all his weaker neighboiu^, 
preying on their eggs and young. In fact, one of 
the largest tern colonies in the British Islands 
has been wiped out by common gulls, and it 
seems to us that if the common gull increases in 
numbers as it has done everywhere, the same 
fate may fall on the terns of Eynhallow. Hence, 
if the decision lay with us, the common gulls on 
the island would be very carefully watched and 
regulated in numbers. 

On this point we and Mr. Robertson agree to 
differ. He loves and protects all birds and likes 
to see them on his ground. Such a point of view 
is one which deserves every respect, and certainly 
the results are marvellous. Oyster-catchers can 
be seen all over the grass — slinking away with 
the guilty look which they assume whenever they 
leave their eggs, or shrieking wildly overhead if 
they have young. Shags are on the ledges of the 
low cliffs and rock pigeons dash out of many a 
nook and cranny. In fact, the latter nest even in 
the holes among the ruins, and in the chancel 
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of the ancient church. Fulmar petrels float up 
and down along the low cliffs with straight-held 
wings, and here and there one can be seen sitting 
on its single egg. All these birds are interesting 
enough, but the real treat for a bird lover are the 
numbers of black guillemots which nest in every 
rabbit hole and under every stone near the shore. 
They sit in rows along the rocks, and their high, 
piping cry resounds on every side. Nowhere 
can they be more numerous or tamer than they 
are here. As we walked along they only flew away 
with reluctance, and if we sat down they instantly 
flew back and settled again within a few feet of 
us. Pleasant it was to sit among these gentle 
little birds on a peaceful summer day; but all 
good things come to an end, and we had to leave 
for home. The impression which we took away 
with us of Eynhallow was that it is a haven of 
peace and quiet. Yet it is not always so, for a 
tremendous tide race rushes past the island, and 
when the tide meets a westerly gale the seas 
become terrific. There is no peace at such times, 
but nothing can have been more peaceful than 
Eynhallow as we last saw it, outlined in blade 
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in the bright path of the setting sun. The terns 
had escorted us to the landing-stage, and there 
we parted from Mr. Robertson, and left him to 
the companionship of his birds. Soon we crossed 
to the mainland, and made our way home past 
fields of hay with corncrakes calling everywhere 
around us, determining, as every visitor does, 
to return to the enchanted islarid again if ever 
that happiness may be ours. 
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GRASHOLM 

I*EMBROK£SHiRE is one of the most delightful 
counties, absolutely unspoilt, and one of the 
finest views imaginable can be seen from the 
high groimd close to Roche Castle. It was from 
this point that we obtained our first view of the 
lonely Island of Grasholm. Below us was the 
magnificent blue circle of St. Bride’s Bay, with 
sea cliflFs extending for miles to the west and 
ending in the Great Crags of Ramsey Island, 
while to the south lay the two Islands of Skokholm 
and Skomer. In the middle of the picture, far 
away out at sea, the small, round hump of Grasholm 
stood out of the water, and even farther, more 
than thirty miles away, the thin needle of the 
Smalls Lighthouse was outlined against the far 
horizon. 

Grasholm, small as it is, is the home of the 
only colony of gannets on English or Welsh soil, 
and the history of the foimding of this colony 
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is of great interest. Many years ago gannets 
nested on Lundy Island. Now Lundy Island is 
not only inhabited but is also easily approached 
from the mainland, with the inevitable result 
that the gannets were most cruelly persecuted 
and disturbed, until the few survivors deserted 
their old home and went elsewhere to find a 
more remote and peaceful place. 

No one knew where they had gone, and in 
those days Grasholm was seldom visited by man. 
At most the Frenchmen who have always fished 
for crayfish in these waters occasionally landed, 
and once or twice a year in June the men of 
St. David’s would visit the island to collect 
guillemots’ eggs. In old days the eggs of guillemots 
(or “ Gugs as they call them) were commonly 
eaten in the St. David’s district, and many men 
made a livelihood by collecting them for sale, 
not only on Grasholm, but also, and mainly, 
off the big cliffs of Ramsey Island. Nowadays, 
however, this trade has died out and is no longer 
practised, and yet, as a matter of fact, the guillemots 
have decreased on Grasholm, until only a few 
* Eligug is the Welsh for guillemot. 
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score nest there in the place of the hundreds 
who used to do so thirty years ago. Presently 
these egg collectors from St. David’s reported 
that a few pairs of gannets were nesting on 
Grasholm, and evidently these were the survivors 
of the Lxmdy birds, who had found on lonely 
Grasholm the peace and quiet which had been 
denied them in their old home. 

As the years passed by the gannets gradually 
increased in numbers, until now thousands nest 
on the island. In fact, they cover nearly one-half 
of the available space so densely that this portion 
looks quite white, even when viewed from so 
distant a point as the mainland by St. David’s. 
Such was the sight that presented itself to our 
eyes across seventeen miles of white-topped waves, 
whipped by a strong south-westerly breeze, on 
the first day of our stay at St, David’s. 

We took ship at Porthstinian (the harbour 
of Justinian), but one look at the tide rip past 
the Bitches was enough to satisfy any reasonable 
person that the journey to Grasholm, and even 
more the landing thereon, was impossible during 
such windy weather. Disappointed of achieving 
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the first object of our journey, we turned to 
other things. Certainly on an unspoilt bit of 
coast such as this we found plenty with which 
to occupy ourselves. A family of choughs kindly 
gave us entertainment for a while, wheeling in 
their characteristic “ butterfly ” flight along the 
shore. When they had passed on we crossed 
over in order to observe seals under the shelter 
of Ramsey Island, and there we found plenty. 
One sad sight we saw, however, a poor blind 
seal weakly groping for food close to the shore. 
So close did we get to him that the dead white 
of both eyes could be seen. Now, imdoubtedly 
this wretched seal had been blinded by small 
shot fired at close range, and we were told that 
several misguided people had used shot - guns 
on the seals which live round the Bishops. 

All day long the wind increased, and our 
chance of landing on Grasholm became more 
remote as each hour passed, so that a despondent 
party went to bed that night. The last words 
uttered in our hearing by the local mariners 
were that only a miracle must take place before 
we a)uld land on Grasholm the next day. Yet 
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that miracle happened. Regaining consciousness 
at four o’clock, we found that there was not a 
single cloud in the sky nor a breath of wind. 
Throwing on our clothes with a speed never 
equalled even by an undergraduate somewhat 
behind with his “ chapels,” we dashed out on 
the cliff, and found peace reigning instead of the 
turmoil and wind roar of the previous day. 

It was certain that we could land anywhere 
in such weather, and so, with thankfulness in 
our hearts, we hurried down to snatch a very 
early breakfast and collect our gear and supplies. 
Of the latter cold tea was an important item, 
because on the sea a thirst is easily acquired, 
and cold tea is the one satisfying drink that a 
man can take with him on a sea adventure, but 
let him beware lest he should add milk. This 
turns sour in time, and the best drink of all for a 
long day’s work is cold, weak tea with no addition 
whatsoever. 

Now, in order to get over to Grasholm one 
must know Captain Beer, of St. David’s, and in 
his company we set out and took ship at 
Porthstinian. The boat was not a large one. In 
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fact, it looked so small that at least one of the 
party feared the worst — not of the hazards of 
shipwreck, but of that much worse torment 
which is known to bad sailors. Indeed, there 
were times coming when that wretched individual 
would have welcomed even shipwreck, provided 
the bump had been against a rock or an5rthing 
solid that did not move with the waves. 

The first part of the journey through the 
narrow strait between Ramsey Island and the 
mainland is full of interest. The choughs again 
greeted us and a peregrine falcon sailed out from 
the island crags on a journey for prey on the 
mainland. Pufiins, guillemots and razorbills dotted 
the sea, and showed up in white lines on their 
nesting ledges, while shags and cormorants flapped 
slowly past or fished around us. 

Then, after passing through the turmoil of 
the tide rip, we headed for the open sea and 
Grasholm. The storm of the day before had 
passed, but it had left evidence of its passing. 
A big swell was coming in from the Atlantic, 
many yards from crest to crest, and our boat was 
small. Truly we were carried up to the heavens 
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and down again to the deep. Our souls certainly 
melted because of the trouble, and we longed, at 
times, to be at “ rest in the haven.” A big swell 
is an evil thing to the bad sailor, and worse still 
is the misplaced levity of those who do not suffer. 
Why is it that such people always take a delight 
in handing round a cigar at the wrong moment ? 
Only by sips of cold tea, that great restorative, 
was the final upheaval prevented. 

In spite of the discomfort, we foimd plenty 
to observe. In the open sea Manx shearwaters 
were soon in evidence, either skimming the water 
singly or here and there feeding in company. 
We made short deviations in order to run through 
the feeding parties, but try as we might, we could 
not discover the nature of the food which was 
attracting them together. 

Gannets also began to come into the picture 
as we progressed on our way, and soon we 
passed a gannet asleep on the water. This bird 
had its head imder its wing, and was so soundly 
asleep that it was oblivious of any happening 
until the clatter of a noisy motor engine woke it 
up. Whereupon the bird pulled out its head, 
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gazed round blankly for a few seconds, and 
took wing within ten yards of the boat. We 
were told that gannets had been caught asleep 
on many occasions by sailing boats, and that if 
quietly approached the bird remained somnolent 
until the boat came up close enough for a man 
to make a grab. Though most of the gannets 
were obviously hunting for food, we never saw 
a plunge after prey. Others were flying towards 
their nests on Grasholm, and one of these was 
laboriously carrying a long streamer of seaweed. 
Later on, when we saw how precious nesting 
material was, we realized why this bird was taking 
such trouble to hand a bit of seaweed to its mate. 

The dive of the gannet after prey is a marvellous 
sight. At close quarters the bird can be heard 
to hit the water with a thud. So great is the 
force of its fall that one would imagine the bird 
would be stunned, and spray flies in the air to 
the height of several feet. 

A trawler man from Milford told us of a trick 
often played on gannets out at sea when the trawl 
is down and the boat slowly moving. As a gannet 
passes overhead a fish is thrown into the wash 
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of the screw. The gannet instantly dives, but 
is turned over and over in the turmoil of the 
water, and emerges looking dazed and comical. 

Then came a dreadful episode. About a mile 
north of Grasholm is a race where the sea is all 
“ jubbly ” and the waves have got whiskers on 
them, and through this race we had to pass. After 
sixteen miles of rolling, upheaving water, this is 
the last straw for the landsman, and though it 
may not break a camel’s back, it has other and 
equally disastrous results. Land then becomes 
an urgent necessity, and very glad were we to see 
Grasholm looming up above us through the 
haze. 

The landing is at a narrow cleft on the east 
side of the island, and when we entered some 
of the tamest grey seals in Great Britain were 
sunning themselves on the rocks. Seals, once 
they are dry, enjoy the sun, and their antics 
and scratchings express their enjoyment most 
graphically. These seals had obviously never 
been harried by man, and they were loath to leave 
their warmed and sunny rock ; but even to seals 
as tame as these the presence of five men at a 
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distance of twenty yards was insupportable. Slowly 
and protesting, they slid into the breakers and 
made their way out to sea under the boat, plainly 
visible as they swam deep down in the clear, 
green water. 

Along the side of the landing-place was a 
low cliff covered with a colony of kitti wakes. 
The slightest projection on the cliff supported 
a nest, and how some of them were maintained 
only the kitti wakes could tell you. It is marvellous 
on what a small surface these birds manage to 
build with safety. The swell did not allow an 
easy landing, and there was an anxious moment 
when an expensive cinema camera nearly descended 
among the lobsters and the crabs. Luckily, 
however, everyone and everything arrived safely 
on dry land. One, and perhaps even two, of the 
party were somewhat relieved to feel an unbending 
surface underneath their feet. Then came a 
scramble over ancient puffin holes in order to 
get to the west side of the island, on which 
the gannets all nest in one dense mass. As we 
proceeded the greater black -backed gulls flew 
round us, apparently shouting uproariously with 
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glee, and they had reason to do so, for they are 
parasitic on the gannets and knew exactly what 
was going to happen. As soon as we came in sight 
of the gannets the topmost layers of the colony, 
consisting of about a thousand birds, looked up 
and were instantly sick. In their terror they 
disgorged their latest meals exactly in unison. 
Instantly the gulls descended with shouts of joy 
and ate up that which fell. 

From above, the nesting gannets were a 
marvellous sight. The whole western face of the 
island was densely packed with parent birds to 
the number of many thousands, and in addition 
there were coimtless yoimg birds in every stage 
of development. The nests nearest the top of 
the ridge still contained eggs, and late in the 
season as it was, midsummer in fact, some of 
these were still quite fresh. 

It is at the top that the fishermen can measure 
the annual increase of the colony, and they estimate 
the spread upwards at fifteen yards every year. 
When the length of the colony, at least three 
himdred yards, is considered, it is apparent that 
this annual increase must be very considerable ; 
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roughly about fifteen hundred birds a year at the 
present time. 

It is possible to walk right among the nesting 
colony, provided the intruder moves very slowly 
and delicately. Any sudden movement frightens 
the birds, and the nearest will fly or tumble away, 
receiving many hard pecks and bites from any 
of their comrades with whom they collide during 
their flight. When the birds are becoming nervous 
they give vent to a series of gruff, rattling squawks ; 
but if the visitor remains absolutely still for a 
moment, they forget their anxiety and allow a 
closer approach. 

The gannet, though graceful and strong in 
flight, is clumsy at rising from a flat surface, and 
many of them rose with considerable difficulty. 
One bird in particular performed a regular nose- 
dive on to hard rocks from a considerable height. 
After hitting the rocks with a resounding crash it 
turned a couple of somersaults. It hit the rocks 
so hard that, by all appearances, it should have 
suffered severe injuries, but it merely picked 
itself up, and instantly took to flight again, this 
time more successfiiUy than at its first attempt. 
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Before any bird flew away it nearly always 
ejected food, and when it returned to the nest it 
would be sick all over again if a man was standing 
near the nest. In nearly every case this food 
was a mackerel ; but during the seven hours 
which we spent on the island it is a curious fact 
that we never saw the feeding of any young birds. 
The feeding of small gannets by their parents 
has been intimately described by Mr. Booth, 
and we were anxious to observe this action for 
ourselves. Mr. Booth describes how the old 
bird lowers its head sideways, and almost swallows 
its nestling while it regurgitates the food, but 
in no case did we observe any feeding of the 
yoimg to take place. There were no mackerel 
to be found close to Grasholm, and the gannets 
were feeding far out towards the Irish coast. In 
fact, the fishermen were of the opinion that the 
nearest shoals of mackerel were at least fifty miles 
away, and that the old birds were flying over a 
hundred miles for every single meal which was 
brought to the island. 

Late though it was in the nesting season, we 
noticed that many returning birds brought in 
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long streamers of seaweed to add to their nests ; 
and on several occasions material was stolen 
from an unguarded nest by a neighbouring bird, 
who swiftly added the loot to its own pile. Since 
gannets appear to find their nesting material 
floating at sea, where such material is scarce, it 
seems that this scarcity develops an acquisitive 
nature in the bird. 

We explored the island thoroughly in the 
hope of finding a nest of the stormy petrel. These 
charming little birds nest on many of the islands 
off the Welsh coast, but do not appear to visit 
Grasholm. At any rate, we could not discover a 
nest. We found, however, a nest of the rock 
pipit with three eggs in an old puffin’s hole, and 
noticed several other pairs of these birds. 

Some of the seals were busily fishing, and 
from the top of the island we could watch every 
movement in the clear water. One seal caught 
a large coal fish, some ten pounds in weight, 
and ate it in full view. The fish was held up in 
the front flippers, while great lumps were tom 
out of it. While eating these the seal allowed 
the carcass of the fish to sink below it, and once 
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or twice a companion made unsuccessful attempts 
to steal the prey. The captor seemed to have 
eyes in his tail, and dived to recover his prey as 
soon as any of his friends came near. 

Finally, a storm began to darken the western 
horizon. We therefore quickly ringed young 
gannets until we had exhausted our stock of rings, 
and then prepared for departure. All our gear 
was safely embarked, but when the anchor pulled 
up our troubles began. The motor stubbornly 
refused to function, and all our efforts failed to 
arouse it to a sense of duty. We were being 
carried by the racing tide nearer and nearer to 
Skomer, when we suddenly received a visitor. 
This was The Leader, of Gloucester, which changed 
its course and stood over towards us in order to 
pass the time of day, possibly with thoughts of 
salvage. There were only two men visible on 
board, the helmsman and another who was 
leaning over the side trying to catch non-existent 
mackerel. The tender inquiries of the crew 
were somewhat gruffly received by Captain Beer, 
who was by this time well inside the bowels of 
his engine ; and The Leader passed on and 
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disappeared into the western mist with one parting 
shot, “ When do you think you’ll get to St. 
David’s ? ” Just at that moment the engine 
gave a kick, the first sign of life that it had shown 
for nearly an hour, and very shortly afterwards 
it set off with a roar as if nothing had ever gone 
wrong. Never has a more welcome sound come 
to our ears. 

We raced the storm back to St. David’s, passing 
through flocks of thousands of homing shearwaters, 
who silently glided by in the semi-darkness on 
their way to Skokholm and Skomer, going home 
“ to quarrel with their wives ” as the fishermen 
describe the noise which they make in their nest 
holes. 

Grasholm disappeared behind us. The great 
bulk of Ramsey suddenly loomed ahead, and in 
a very short time we were discussing the events 
of the day and a well-earned supper. 
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A CHANGING COUNTRYSIDE 

Birds do not remain stationary in their numbers 
in any given district. As the years pass by 
the coimtryside alters in various ways. Woods 
are felled or planted ; cornfields are replaced 
by grass ; bad farmers succeed good ones and 
vice versa ; marshy ground may be drained ; the 
habits of a whole nation alter ; and so on, until 
slowly and imperceptibly great changes take place, 
and with these changes the bird life of the district 
will also alter inevitably. In fact, it seems that 
a regular ebb and flow is continually taking place 
in the numbers of birds from year to year, and 
it is interesting to record such changes and to 
try to guess the causes which have brought them 
about. Yet so slowly does the countryside change 
that a man’s lifetime is all too short a period 
during which to study the effect on bird life. 

To an individual, thirty years — a whole 
generation — will seem to be a long time, and yet 
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it is very little — a mere twinkling of an eye among 
the crowded years, if the gradual alteration of a 
coimtry and the effect of that alteration on birds 
is to be discussed. 

The period which we propose to consider is 
the last thirty years, namely from 1900 to 1930, 
and the district lies on the marches of mid- Wales 
— roughly the watersheds of the Wye and Usk, 
all unspoiled country of great beauty. The upper 
portions of the district lie high up on the main 
backbone of Wales, that long mountain mass 
which is riven only in four places by the Rivers 
Dee, Severn, Wye and Usk. Of these river valleys 
the Wye and Usk are, in my opinion, the most 
beautiful and the most unspoiled. Apart from 
the main roads, and they are few, these mountain 
fastnesses are seldom, if ever, invaded by tourists. 
Vast tracts of open moorland — the hunting-ground 
of kite and buzzard — stretch for mile upon mile 
in lonely desolation, relieved at rare intervals by 
wooded dingles. The eternal silence of the hills 
is broken only by the sigh of the wind through 
the rushes, the bleating of the sheep, and the 
occasional croak of the raven. For hours one may 
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walk without sight of any human being, and now 
and again only at rare intervals will be seen a 
shepherd, attended by his dogs, riding slowly on 
a pony and overlooking his flock. 

It is a country of grass, rushes, rocks and 
bracken, but not a heather moorland. In August 
the glory of the heather can only be seen at long 
intervals, and generally speaking the grouse is a 
rare bird, but wherever the heather grows grouse 
will be found. Indeed, on the few choice hills, 
chiefly in Radnorshire, where the heather grows 
luxuriantly, the moors provide good shooting ; 
but for vast spaces the moors are suitable for 
sheep rather than grouse, and sheep provide the 
wealth of the country. This higher portion of the 
district is the stronghold of the raptorial birds, 
kite, buzzard, raven, merlin and peregrine falcon. 
Indeed, few other birds are to be seen there, except 
meadow pipits and larks, and only in a very few 
favoured spots does the golden plover nest ; 
while not more than a dozen pairs of dunlins can 
be found during summer in all that vast area. 

From these high places the coimtry gradually 
slopes down out of Breconshire and Radnorshire 
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into the fertile and comparatively thickly- 
populated counties of Hereford and Monmouth. 
In fact, there is a gradual transition from a 
high, barren waste at one end of the scale into low- 
lying fertile hop-yards and orchards at the other, 
with every type of coimtry in between. It is 
a well-wooded coimtry, and provides magnificent 
landscapes at every turn of the eye. Though close 
to industrial centres, the bungalow fiends have 
not yet invaded these lovely places, and let us hope 
that they never will. 

During the last thirty years various changes 
which were likely to affect bird life have taken 
place in mid- Wales, and these must be set out in 
the order in which they happened. Firstly, in 
1903 the use of the pole-trap was made illegal by 
Act of Parliament. The pole-trap is, as its name 
suggests, a trap set on the top of a pole or a cairn 
of stones in open spaces. It is a deadly destroyer 
of hawks and raptorial birds, since these birds 
always choose such vantage-points on which to 
rest. It is, moreover, even more cruel than other 
traps, because in lonely places it is seldom 
visited, and the trapped bird hangs head downward 
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in torture for hours before death releases it from 
its sufferings at last. It might be thought that 
this measure would be of little importance, but 
in fact the consequences to bird life have been 
profound. Thirty years ago, on the ridges of the 
Eppyut Hills and the southern end of the Radnor 
Forest country, pole-traps could be seen everywhere. 
Along many a sky-line they were set at regular 
intervals of half a mile, and they remained there 
in action all through the year. These pole-traps, 
set as they were in situations which were ideal for 
their deadly work, destroyed at that time immense 
numbers of raptorial birds and had destroyed them 
for many years before that date. 

Nowadays, however, though the pole-trap is still 
in more or less general use, it is practically only 
used in woodland glades out of sight of a prying 
policeman. In such a situation only brown owls 
suffer, together with a few sparrow-hawks, but 
it must be recorded that of late years, in fact 
since the war, the Act is being ignored to an 
increasing extent in the hill country, in spite of 
one or two successful prosecutions. There are 
places where keepers have set pole-traps blatantly 
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in defiance of the law out on the open moor, in 
full sight of everyone who passes by ; and not 
long ago Brook nearly put his hand in a trap which 
had been set for a buzzard on top of a wall. 

Secondly, the Wye has been rescued from 
oblivion as a salmon river. This rescue began in 
1901, and five years later the fishing rights began 
to rise in price until now they are of immense 
value. For instance, one bit of fishing which was 
let for £$ thirty years ago now brings in £Soo 
per annum. There are many other instances 
where riparian owners considered their rights 
were of no value twenty years ago, and nowadays 
expect to draw a very considerable annual income 
from their fishing. Moreover, anglers have 
increased to such an extent that even the humblest 
piece of trout fishing is now worth almost a king’s 
ransom, and with the general rise in fishing rents 
fishing keepers and bailiffs have come into the 
district, but the only bird which has suffered 
seriously from the guns and traps of these men 
has been the heron. We fear the heron’s total 
extinction is only a matter of a few years. 

The next change to be recorded is purely 
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agricultural. Arable land has greatly decreased 
in extent during the present century, and has been 
replaced by grass fields. There is a very big 
change to be recorded in this respect on the 
English side of the border, but even there the 
change is not so noticeable as it is in Wales. In 
1900 Welsh farmers maintained a fair proportion 
of ploughland, whereas nowadays hardly an arable 
field can be seen over miles of our countryside. 
In fact, some Welsh farmers do not deserve the 
name, and have become mere dealers in live stock. 
Such men have turned their land simply into 
grass ranches, running their sheep over the whole 
of their farms, and maintaining at the most an 
acre or two of ill-tilled, neglected arable land close 
to their homesteads. 

The woodland areas have also decreased. 
During the last years of the Great War there were 
extensive felling operations, and many fine woods 
disappeared entirely. There used to be magnificent 
oak woods on the slopes of the Radnorshire and 
Breconshire dingles which had been planted during 
the Napoleonic Wars for the purpose of ensuring 
a supply of oak timber with which to build our 
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battle fleets, and these woods largely disappeared 
before the axes of Canadians and German prisoners, 
though a few still remain. Not only did the oak 
woods vanish, but with them also went many an 
acre of larch and other conifer trees which had 
been planted at a later date. Moreover, many 
farmers cut timber heavily when they purchased 
their farms in order to pay off their mortgages. 

Again, as over all the rest of Great Britain, 
there was a general break-up of large estates 
during the “ boom ” years of farming immediately 
after the war. Landowners, discouraged by the 
acts and speeches of politicians, sold their estates, 
and then many a tenant, who imagined that his 
swollen prosperity would last on for ever, bought 
in haste and has since then repented of his rashness 
at leisure. In this part of the country, however, 
the preservation of game has not been reduced 
to any noticeable extent by this factor, save, 
perhaps, in the upper part of the Usk watershed ; 
and there are as many gamekeepers as there ever 
were, to wage their everlasting war on hawks and 
other “vermin.” 

Methods of agriculture have also gradually 
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changed ; and there is nowadays an increasing 
use made of chemical manures, both on grassland 
and on arable. As will be discussed fully later, 
there seems to be no doubt that chemical manures 
have a great effect on birds, and do not tend in 
any way to their prosperity. The tarring of the 
roads seems to have affected certain birds. For 
instance, yellow hammers leave the roadside hedges 
if tar is applied. 

Lastly, beginning in 1920, the invasion of the 
little owl has taken place. Most people seem to 
have a natural hatred for these imported little 
ruffians, and slay them without mercy. Though 
little owls can often be seen hawking moths and 
even bringing large earthworms to their nests, 
there can be little doubt that a large proportion 
of their prey consists of small birds, and they 
have become so numerous that weaker birds 
are bound to suffer. In particular, during times 
of frost and snow, when small birds are weak, 
the little owl becomes a murderer, and during 
summer fledglings are eaten by thousands. It 
is too soon after the invasion to be absolutely 
certain what harm the little owl will cause 
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eventually, but we feel sure that other birds are 
bound to become less numerous owing to their 
introduction. 

Having set out the above list of causes which 
may have affected the numbers and distribution 
of birds in mid- Wales, we will give a list of the 
birds whose numbers have altered, and then 
discuss the reasons for such alteration. We will, 
however, only discuss in detail the case of the 
larger birds and not of the small ones. It is 
certain, indeed, that some small birds have suffered. 
For instance, let us take the wood wren, a bird 
which literally swarms in summer time in the 
oak woods of the Upper Wye Valley. In 1919 
many of these birds returned from a winter in 
Africa to find their ancient homes destroyed by 
the axe. Instead of the dim aisles of an ancient 
oak wood, they found a bare expanse of ground, 
encumbered by the tops and lops of the trees, 
and tom and tortured by the hauliers. Where 
did they go and what has become of these 
dispossessed ones ? 

Again, there is no doubt that the drl-bunting, 
though always a rare bird, has decreased in numbers 
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for some reason or other. In the previous century 
it had been recorded by Swainson and others 
as nesting in some numbers near Brecon ; and 
even later other observers discovered it at odd 
times. We ourselves have only seen the bird 
twice in this coimtry during the last ten years ; 
and Mr. Eliot Howard has informed us that he 
has noticed a gradual disappearance of the drl- 
bunting in the neighbouring valley of the Severn. 

The hawfinch also has decreased of late 
years. This bird was never common, though it 
always existed in favoured spots on the Welsh 
side of the border ; but it was once, not long 
ngo, numerous in Herefordshire. Nowadays it 
is seldom that one sees a bird, much less finds 
a nest, in that county, and curiously enough this 
decrease of the hawfinch began to be noticeable 
with the arrival of the little owl. Can it be that 
this little demon is responsible for the change — 
a change which, we fear, the fruit farmers will 
welcome and set down to the credit of the little 
owl. 

Herefordshire is a paradise for woodpeckers, 
particularly the lesser spotted and green wood* 
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peckers. These are temporarily reduced in 
numbers owing to the frost of February, 1928, 
when they suffered terribly, but they are now 
gradually coming back to us again. The prosperity 
of the woodpeckers is affected by the cider industry 
of the county, and they depend for their food 
and lodging largely on the ancient orchards of 
cider fruit which are scattered everywhere. These 
were all planted about a hundred years ago, during 
or just after the Napoleonic Wars, when barley, 
and consequently beer, became very dear in 
price. This rise in price drove the English people 
to drink cider instead of beer, and in those days 
tens of thousands of casks of cider were exported 
down the Wye in barges. Unluckily for Hereford- 
shire, an unforeseen accident ruined this trade for 
many years. Someone joined the two halves of 
the stone mills in which the apples were crushed 
with molten lead ; the tannic acid in the apple 
juice dissolved the lead, and many drinkers of 
dder were attacked by lead poisoning. A pubUc 
outcry took place, and from that moment cider 
became an unpopular drink, and the trade fell 
away almost to nothing. In fact, it has only 
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revived again in the last few years. The orchards, 
however, remained, though for years the bulk 
of the fruit rotted on the ground after the local 
demand had been supplied, and gradually the 
trees grew old and became attractive to the 
woodpeckers. 

The following are the chief changes which have 
taken place during the last thirty years amongst 
the birds ; — 

1. An entirely new summer migrant has 
come into the district, namely the black-headed 
gull. A few pairs of these birds bred for the 
first time on the Mawn Pools above Rhulen, in 
Radnorshire, in 1904. They gradually increased, 
and nowadays nest in considerable numbers 
wherever they can find a suitable swamp. 

2. The following birds have increased : Kite, 
peregrine falcon, raven, buzzard, carrion crow 
and curlew. 

3. The following birds have decreased : 
Sparrow-hawk, peewit, partridge, heron, moorhen, 
landrail and black game. 

The merlin and the kestrel have both remained 
stationary in numbers. 
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As regards the black-headed gull, from the 
original small colony of half a dozen nests at 
Rhulen has sprung a community which now 
numbers in various places some five or six hundred 
pairs, and this increase has taken place in spite 
of much persecution. We can advance no local 
reason for the arrival and increase of this bird. 
It appears to be an instance — such has been 
recorded of other animals — of a creature increasing 
to such an extent in its original habitat that the 
food supply became insufficient therein, and being 
therefore compelled to migrate to fresh fields in 
order to exist at all. In this case, however, unlike 
many others, the migration has been successful, 
and a new colony appears to have been permanently 
established, in spite of the fact that the black- 
headed gull is not a popular bird. One offshoot 
of the original colony was shot out completely 
by a landowner who disliked, not the birds, but 
rather the numbers of people who came to view 
the nests. The birds have attempted to refound 
this colony on two occasions since that time, but 
the result has always been the same. The country 
people have harried other colonies almost to 
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extinction for the sake of the eggs, which they 
regard as a delicacy. Such colonies manage 
somehow to continue their existence, even though 
their numbers go down quickly when they are 
excessively robbed, but if they are lucky enough 
to obtain peace for a year or two their numbers 
go up again at great speed. Other colonies have 
been shot out by fishermen who dislike seeing 
gulls on their water, particularly when they 
observe the birds snapping up the mayflies. 
Wherever the birds are not disturbed they increase 
rapidly, and even if they compete for food with 
other insectivorous birds, as they must do, no 
effects of their invasion can be traced, though 
colonies of two or three hundred gulls exist 
closely packed together. 

The case of the peregrine falcon is interesting 
in that it provides a warning against despising 
ancient observers. We have many times heard 
field naturalists make a statement such as this : 
“ Jones must have been a pretty poor observer. 
He says this or that bird does not nest in his 
district, whereas when I got there I found it 
sticking up all over the place.” As regards the 
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peregrine, Mr. Cambridge Phillips, writing in 
1897, stated that the peregrine did not nest in 
Brecx^nshire, and for so doing he has been taken 
to task by later observers. Yet quite probably 
he was right, or at any rate very nearly right, if 
we consider the increase of the peregrine which 
has taken place of late years. In 1903, as far 
as we can discover from the statements of various 
persons who knew the country well at that date, 
five or six pRirs of falcons nested in the area under 
discussion, which, of course, includes a much 
greater area than Breconshire alone, while the 
year before last (1929), to our knowledge, twelve 
pairs nested in the same area, an increase of 
100 per cent, in twenty-six years. 

The raven has prospered exceedingly of late 
years, and has at least quadrupled its numbers. 
So much has this bird multiplied that it has 
reached saturation point in the mountain country, 
and there are no sites left unoccupied there. 
The raven, on that account, has been compelled 
to leave the hills and move out into the lowland, 
where it has been forced to nest in trees. Tree 
nests, of course, there have always been in mid- 
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Wales. Brook found one years ago in a diminutive 
mountain ash. Such nests, however, were rare 
in olden days, whereas nowadays they are quite 
common. The favoured tree is generally a conifer, 
and Scotch firs, provided that there is a wide 
outlook therefrom, are the most popular trees. 
One pair of birds have nested for some years in 
a sycamore, and another pair in a large larch tree. 
Thanks to the protection of a certain landowner 
and his keepers, ravens have nested close to 
Hereford for the last six years, and it seems as 
if the young ones which have flown from here 
have moved eastwards towards the Midlands. 
For instance, a pair of ravens nest nowadays 
between Hereford and Ross, and one hopes that 
before long, from such beginnings, the raven 
will return to several English coimties in which 
it was killed out some fifty or sixty years ago. 
Such an invasion will not take place quickly, 
since the raven is not a popular bird, and is always 
in danger of the shot-gun and the trap. A certain 
number are killed every year. For instance, out 
of six young ones which were ringed in 1926 
two were shot in 1928, and since both these were 
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destroyed in the month of March, it is probable 
that they were shot at the nest. 

The buzzard has not only increased, but has 
also rapidly extended its range. In 1902, with 
the aid of bicycles, we searched a wide stretch 
of country near Builth, and with the greatest 
difficulty found only two buzzards’ nests. In 
that same area to-day over forty nests could be 
foimd with ease ; and though the bird returned 
to the Radnor Forest only as late as 1914, it is 
now plentiful there. Further, the buzzard now 
nests regularly over the border in Hereford and 
Monmouth on or near estates where game is 
preserved. 

The carrion crow has increased to such an 
extent that it has become a pest. We have counted 
over eighty on a single field near Sennybridge, 
and there are several sheltered woods where, on 
winter evenings, a “ many wintered crow ” can 
be seen leading home, not a clanging rookery, 
but a croaking band of thieves to the number of 
many scores towards their nightly roost. Again, 
one hill-keeper has killed on his beat over two 
himdred crows annually for the last three years. 
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Though he kills off these vermin without mercy, 
until not a single crow can be seen there in May, 
by the following August an almost inexhaustible 
supply will begin to flow in from the neighbouring 
valleys, and will keep him busy trapping and 
shooting all through winter and early spring. 

The extension of the range of the curlew as 
a breeding bird since the war has been amazing. 
Before the war this bird certainly nested over 
the border in Herefordshire, but only in the 
parishes nearest the hills, such as Dorstone. It 
was then imknown as a nesting bird on the low 
ground, but nowadays it has spread aU over the 
country right up to the Gloucester border, and 
has even gone farther. There are many nests 
every year in the Severn Valley near Tewkesbury 
and other places. All over Herefordshire one can 
hear the curlew calling in spring nowadays, 
wherever, at any rate, there is a marshy river 
bottom, and we have even known the young to 
be found in an oat-field. Other districts, we are 
told, have also seen a great increase in the curlew, 
and, indeed, the movement may be world-wide, 
because we were informed that last year curlews 
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were found nesting in Hungary for the first time. 
There can be no local reason advanced for this 
movement. The curlew has more enemies than 
ever before in the shape of crows and other 
raptorial birds, and stopped drains and neglected 
pastures are so few that they cannot be the cause 
of this invasion. 

Now what can be the reason for the increase 
of all these birds ? At first sight, in regard to 
the raptorial birds, the answer would seem to 
be that, since the original decrease took place 
owing to the preservation of game, there must, 
nowadays, be less game preserving than before, 
and therefore fewer keepers to destroy hawks 
and other vermin, thereby giving the latter a 
chance to establish themselves. As a matter of 
fact, it will be found that, though this may be 
a contributory cause of the increase, it is not 
the main one. Indeed, while it is admitted that 
the preservation of game may have decreased 
in parts of the Usk Valley, the same cannot be 
said of the larger watershed of the two — ^that of 
the Wye. In our opinion there are just as many 
pheasants reared in that district nowadays and 
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just as many keepers employed to protect them 
as were ever reared or so employed before the 
war. Besides, the increase in numbers began 
before the war, and before there was any question 
whatever of a decrease in the preservation of 
game. 

Moreover, other raptorial birds have not 
increased, and one, at any rate, has actually 
decreased in numbers. The kestrel and the 
merlin have not benefited at all ; while the sparrow- 
hawk, the one bird against which all keepers 
wage a never-ending war, has actually decreased 
to a noticeable extent. For instance, some 
twenty-five years ago Arthur Brook foimd seven 
sparrow-hawks’ nests during one short day’s 
search in the Bachowy Valley. Two years ago 
we could not find a single nest on the same 
ground, and this though game preserving had 
ceased there entirely since 1914. 

Although we do not think that a fewer number 
of gamekeepers locally has resulted in an increase 
of raptorial birds, yet we are bound to mention 
that some landowners, very few in actual fact, 
have not only set their faces resolutely against 
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the indiscriminate killing of birds of prey, but 
have even actually protected the buzzard, kite 
and raven. Most game-preservers, however, take 
no interest in any bird other than the pheasant ; 
and many are sworn and active enemies of anything 
in the nature of a hawk, even when such birds 
are harmless, such as, for example, the hobby. 

Let us examine the increase of our raptorial 
birds individually and in detail. 

The peregrine falcon is largely destroyed by 
shooting at the nesting sites, most of which are 
remote and free from gamekeepers, and to a lesser 
degree it used to be a victim of the pole-trap. It 
can neither be poisoned nor trapped at its prey, 
because once it has fed on its kill it very seldom 
returns ; so that even if a keeper is lucky enough 
to see a kill actually take place and disturbs the 
slayer, the falcon, unlike the sparrow-hawk, will 
rarely return to make a meal. The casual shooting 
of falcons, whether passage or winter migrants, 
is rare, since they are wary, high-flying birds, 
and such destruction is negligible. The gun 
can only be used against the falcon occasionally 
on winter evenings, when the bird comes to roost 
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in the woods at dusk. It seems, therefore, that 
the real increase has taken place outside our 
area, and that since Western Wales has produced 
more falcons than formerly, these additional birds 
have colonized our empty sites. Another similar 
instance is that of the polecat, which has increased 
in the hill coxmtry to such an extent that it has 
now spread over the border and invaded the 
lowlands. 

The raven also is a very difficult bird to trap 
or to shoot, save off the nest. Since it is a carrion- 
eater, poison is, or used to be, the chief agent of 
its destruction, while the trap, baited with flesh, 
could be a dangerous enemy. In regard to the 
trap, however, the raven is a very cunning bird, 
and keepers all testify to the difiiculty of trapping 
them. 

Poison is no longer used to the extent that it 
once was employed in the hill country ; but I 
have seen so much of its dread results on innocent 
creatures, that even nowadays I refuse to take my 
dogs on any ramble over the border in spring-time. 

I think that the cessation of persecution during 
the war time helped the raven to establish itself, 
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for it is only since the war that their increase 
has been so noticeable. After all, the raven is 
a quick breeder, and if left at peace it can at least 
double its numbers during a single nesting season. 
At the end of five years — of peace to itself, though 
of bitter war to humanity — the raven had won 
back so much of its lost ground that it could hold 
its own and even extend its range by weight of 
numbers. 

All that I have written about the raven is also 
true of its humbler relative, the carrion crow, 
while as to the buzzard, I believe that the cessation 
of pole-trapping was the cause of its increase, 
which began instantly that form of trapping was 
abolished. The buzzard, like the kite, likes to 
hunt in barren, open moorlands, and here the 
pole-trap, inviting the bird to sit and rest, was a 
most fatal engine of destruction. The first buzzard 
I ever saw was hanging head downwards, dead, 
and with one foot fast in a pole-trap, still clutching 
the dead mouse which it had taken to eat on the 
pole. That was nearly thirty years ago. It was 
a most repulsive sight, and even now the thought 
of it rouses me to fury. The cruelty seemed so 
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abominable because it was useless and needless 
for any purpose where game was non-existent. 

The buzzard, however, is a very easy bird to 
trap with a bait of carrion. Not long ago three 
buzzards took up their quarters on a pheasant 
shoot on the low ground. When the keeper 
began trapping vermin in February he caught all 
three birds on the first morning at traps baited 
with a dead rabbit. It is this stupidity of the 
buzzard which will prevent any further increase 
of its range eastwards into England. 

As regards the kite, there has been an unhealthy 
interest taken in this bird lately by certain egg 
collectors, and the less said the better. In our 
opinion no one has any right to interfere with 
any bird which is still on the verge of extinction 
after nearly thirty years of protection. Yet we 
have had experiences lately which show that it 
is best to give no information whatever if one has 
the interest of the bird at heart. 

The next question which arises is : “ What has 
been the result of this increase among raptorial 
birds ? ” The answer is : “ Surprisingly little.” 

Peregrines — few in number and spread over 
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an immense area — have made no apparent 
diflFerence among wild birds whatsoever, save 
that on one or two cliffs the nesting jackdaws 
have decreased very rapidly. The food of the 
peregrine, during the nesting season at any rate, 
consists very largely of homing pigeons and, 
where these are conveniently situated for slaughter, 
jackdaws. A number of small birds are also 
brought to the eyrie, but so few in comparison 
with the total numbers nesting in the area as to 
be negligible. The few greenfinches, starlings, 
ring-ousels, thrushes, blackbirds, and other small 
birds killed to feed the young are a mere drop 
in the ocean compared to the thousands who make 
the valleys their summer home. Though the 
falcons will pick up such trifles (we have even seen 
the tiercel strike at a passing pied wagtail) they 
prefer larger prey, and the pigeons for preference. 
Even then they do not take much notice of the 
passengers which pass swifdy by in a flock, 
obviously knowing their way and going in a direct 
line for their home loft. It is the single pigeon 
which has lost its way and is wandering aimlessly 
that the great hawk takes for his own. 
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It is curious how little fear the peregrine 
arouses among small birds. We have found a 
ring-ousel nesting within ten yards of an eyrie, 
and birds who would scream their warning loudly 
if a sparrow-hawk passed by take no notice of the 
high-flying falcons whatever. 

There is one point about the peregrine to 
which we should like to draw the attention of 
game preservers. Two years ago a pair of 
peregrines arrived and nested on a cliff close to 
a good grouse moor. Previous to their arrival 
the cliff had been the nesting-ground of clouds 
of jackdaws, roughly two hundred pairs of which 
haimted the clifT and hunted the surrounding 
country in summer. With the advent of the 
peregrine the jackdaws decreased until only a 
score of birds remain. Now the jackdaw, when 
in great numbers, is not a philanthropist. In fact 
it is a pest, as many hen wives have discovered, 
and the presence of four hundred jackdaws on a 
grouse moor can hardly have been beneficial. 
Yet the shooting tenant has decreed the death 
of the peregrines, and each year the hen bird has 
been shot off her eggs. No one has ever traced 
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any grouse murder to this pair of falcons, and no 
grouse feathers have ever been found in the eyrie. 
It would seem that the shooting man in such a 
case can choose between a multitude of jackdaws 
who are certain to do him ill and one pair of 
peregrines which so far have not caused him any 
damage. Personally we would prefer the falcons, 
and we hope, in time, that the one man who can 
preserve them will see the point and leave them 
in peace. 

The raven is a carrion-eater, living on the 
carcasses of sheep and ponies which lie out on the 
hills unburied. The harder the winter the earlier 
will the raven nest, presumably because the frost 
and snow always fill his larder abundantly. The 
hardest winter is his season of greatest abundance. 
Though we would hesitate to acquit the raven 
entirely of egg and young bird stealing, the bird 
does not go out of his way to commit these crimes, 
nor does he hunt his territory systematically as the 
crow does. Indeed, the only egg which I have 
known a raven steal was a buzzard’s. This egg 
was stolen imder our very eyes, but in excuse for 
the thief it must be pointed out that the buzzard 
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had chosen to nest within fifty yards of a nest of 
young ravens. In this case the buzzard had left 
its nest at our approach, and the parent ravens 
were circling round, croaking curses at us and 
harrying the buzzard, when suddenly one of the 
ravens flew down to the buzzard’s nest and stole 
the single egg which it contained. 

Anyhow, the raven is not an oppressor of 
weaker creatures as a rule, and prefers to feed 
on the carrion which is readily obtainable among 
the hills. Whether ravens habitually kill sheep 
or lambs is doubtful. There is, however, in 
Western Wales a brutal custom of hobbling sheep 
by tying their legs together, with the result 
that ewes, when heavy with lamb, often fall, 
cast and helpless. Death comes quickly to these 
unfortunate creatures. It is a fact that ravens 
have attacked these helpless ewes ; but whether 
they do so imtil life is nearly extinct is a matter 
for further investigation. In many cases it is a 
certainty that the raven gets the blame for a 
carrion crow’s crimes, for a crow will certainly 
attack feeble and dying lambs. 

The hill buzzards feed in summer almost 
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entirely on beetles, frogs, small mammals such 
as shrews, mice, young rabbits, moles and even 
rats and stoats, though they occasionally capture 
a yoimg bird. In winter they live largely on 
carrion, such as the rabbits which are killed by 
stoats, wounded birds, and any small mammal 
that, with their clumsy flight, they are able to 
catch. 

The increase of the buzzard does not appear to 
have affected other birds at all, but all the same, 
it would be highly undesirable if the buzzard 
became more numerous. We have noticed of 
late that where buzzards were rather “ too thick 
on the ground ” to supply themselves with food 
easily they were apt to acquire bad habits, and 
to take an undesirable interest in young birds, 
sometimes even descen^ng to the low level of 
the kite and stealing chickens from the fields 
round farm-houses. In such cases the buzzard 
undoubtedly is shot out very quickly. We know 
one or two valleys where all the sites are now empty 
after being occupied for years. It appears that 
the hen wives rose in their wrath and ordered 
the execution of all the buzzards which inhabited 
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the country around. This was a pity, because 
it was expedient merely that one or two only 
should die for the rest. 

Again, the buzzard is unpopular with the 
rabbit trappers because it attacks and tears up the 
rabbits which they have caught by night. However 
early the trapper may begin his rounds, he will 
find that the buzzard has been before him. The 
buzzard is largely a night flying bird, and will 
work very late — almost into complete darkness 
— and will again begin to hunt long before 
dawn. 

The increase of the carrion crow, unlike that 
of the buzzard, has caused a reduction among 
other birds, particularly among ground-nesting 
birds, such as the lapwing, the partridge, and the 
water-hen. Only the ciu*lew has any power of 
defence, and even though not absolutely immune 
from the crow’s attentions, it manages by shrieks 
and stoops to defend its eggs and young more or 
less. The crow lives, if it can, on the eggs and 
young of other birds ; but so numerous has it 
become that this supply of food is insufficient, 
and it is compelled, since carrion or flesh of some 
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sort is not always obtainable in its territory, to 
live like the rook. The crow has become so 
numerous that over large areas it is absolutely 
impossible for either the peewit or the water-hen 
to rear their brood. Larger birds also suffer, 
and the eggs and small young of the kite are 
frequently destroyed by crows, while the few 
herons that are left often have their eggs sucked 
also. 

As regards the peewit and the partridge, their 
decrease seems to be due, not only to the carrion 
crow’s attentions, but also to the disappearance 
of arable land and to the use of chemical manures, 
while in the case of the partridge there is an 
additional climatic factor, a succession of cold 
or wet summers. The adult partridge is largely 
an eater of weed seeds, yet still more a “ grazer,” 
feeding on succulent herbage such as young clover 
and tender grass-shoots, while the young partridge 
is wholly insectivorous for the first weeks of its 
life. A few successive days of cold or wet in 
June or July will lower the insect population and 
destroy young partridges wholesale, and a late, 
cold spring will have the same effect if the insect 
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numbers have not reached normal by the time the 
partridge hatches its young. We have had a 
succession of bad years for partridges since the 
wonderful summers between 1896 and 1902, when 
partridges swarmed, but the chief factor in the 
decrease of Welsh partridges has been the dearth 
of the arable ground, which is a necessity if 
numbers of partridges have to be supported. 

The peewit, on the other hand, is wholly 
insectivorous all through its life, nesting largely 
on arable land or on swampy grass-land and 
never on good pasture. We know of one ridge in 
Breconshire where plovers nested in numbers 
twenty-five years ago. At that time the whole 
ridge was cultivated as corn-land, but nowadays 
it has entirely gone down to grass, and not a 
single peewit nests upon it. Again, in Hereford- 
shire basic slag is largely used on arable ground. 
If a field on which plovers are accustomed to nest 
yearly is “ slagged ” the birds forsake it at once, 
and no nests will be found on it for years afterwards. 
The nesting partridge, to a minor degree, appears 
to suffer firom the same cause, presumably because 
basic slag destroys some form of insect life 
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necessary to the peewit and beneficial to young 
partridges. 

Mr. H. S. Bushell, of the Imperial Bureau 
of Entomology, writes to us that “ it is well known 
that many lime compounds are injurious to soft- 
bodied insects.” He further quotes Annals of 
Applied Biology (Walton), vol. iv., pp. 4-44, to 
the effect that in Wales farms on which basic 
slag is used do not suffer from flea beetles and 
wire worms. 

The peewit seems to have removed itself to 
other areas for nesting purposes ; for instance, I 
am credibly informed that twenty-five years ago 
the nesting peewit was unknown in the St. David’s 
district of Pembrokeshire, where it now nests in 
quantity. 

Finally, as regards this bird, the only help 
given to agriculture by our rulers has been the 
Plovers Bill, and a more useless bit of legislation 
cannot be conceived. One wonders that the 
politicians could not find some better means of 
occupying their time. 

The heron has decreased, as has already been 
said, owing to the use of the gun in the interests 
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of fishing, so it only remains to discuss the black 
game and the sparrow-hawk. These were never 
numerous, though at one time in certain favoured 
places twenty to thirty of the former would pass 
over the guns during a day’s shooting. Nowadays 
they have become extremely rare, and have even 
died out in places where they used to be seen 
regularly. This decrease of black game seems 
to be general all over Great Britain, though not to 
the same extent in other places ; the reason seems 
to be largely climatic — a succession of bad breeding 
seasons. Disease may have played its part ; but 
I have never seen any sign of disease among the 
grouse or black game of South Wales, though 
I have heard of a few instances of diseased 
birds. 

The decrease of the land-rail has been very 
marked, but such decrease is general over most of 
Great Britain. It is due solely to the changed 
methods of gathering the hay harvest — which is 
now cut by machinery so quickly that the land-rail 
is not given sufficient time during which to hatch 
out its eggs. On the low ground every nest is 
always cut out and destroyed, and it is only on the 
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higher ground, where the hay harvest is late, that 
the land-rail manages to survive, and even there 
only in greatly decreased numbers. 

As regards the sparrow-hawk, it may be that 
the “ ranch ” system of farming has affected its 
food supply. Fences do not get repaired, and 
gradually deteriorate into a mere line of ancient 
hazels and black-thorn, and it is possible that this 
factor has affected their food supply and that they 
have moved elsewhere. 

So much for the last thirty years. But what is 
likely to happen in the future ? It is difficult to 
prophesy whether the birds which have increased 
will remain with us. The buzzard, at any rate, 
is xmlikely to obtain a foothold anywhere outside 
the hill country, even if it increases in that strong- 
hold, but it is quite possible that the raven will 
spread farther into England. The latter is as 
cunning as the former is stupid, but whether 
either of them will ever be tolerated remains 
to be seen. There are signs, however, that 
landowners are beginning to take an interest in 
their rarer birds, and therefore there is reason 
to hope that we may see some of our raptorial 
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birds re-establish themselves — even in thickly- 
populated districts — during the next few yeais. 
Let us hope so, at any rate, but whether or not 
this desirable state of affairs comes about, we may 
be certain that there will be further changes to 
record within the next thirty years, as there have 
been during the last period of that length of 
time. 
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THE GOLDEN EAGLE’S PREY 

“ Where the carcass is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together.” A true saying. How true I 
did not myself know, though I have spent part 
of a summer watching an eagle’s eyrie, until one 
day when I was out stalking in Inverness-shire. 
Snow fell early in the Highlands that year, and 
September saw the higher tops white for a consider- 
able distance down their slopes. Few were the 
days on which one could see more than a stone’s- 
throw through blinding blizzard or driving rain ; 
but on one of the few fine days — clear and bright 
— I saw a sight which I shall never forget ; seven 
ravens and a golden eagle fighting high up in 
the sky, while a second golden eagle wheeled in 
circles close at hand. 

At the moment I was scrambling with difficulty 
across a steep scree, spread along the slope of a 
great hill, when I heard the angry croak of a 
raven, and, looking up, saw the fight raging above. 
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Our own particular quarry at the moment — a 
stag — was instantly forgotten, and I sat down to 
watch. The ravens were obviously trying to drive 
the eagles away, and were diving through the air 
and striking at them, always keeping the higher 
position. The eagles easily avoided the ravens’ 
attack, and twice retaliated viciously. On each 
occasion an imwary raven allowed himself to be 
mancEUvred into the lower position, when the 
eagle instantly dived and chased the smaller bird 
almost to the ground, where it escaped with 
difficulty. At last the eagles departed slowly 
and reluctantly together, and the ravens returned 
and settled among the rocks on the hill-side far 
above us. 

My stalker told me at once what the attraction 
had been — a dead sheep which he had seen lying 
on the hill when he had been shooting ptarmigan 
some days before. To my surprise I found he 
was in no way interested in what he had just 
seen. To most of us the real pleasure of stalking 
is the close observation of wild creatures while 
unseen ourselves ; but, as a rule, professional 
stalkers are interested only in the deer, and care 
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not a straw for the birds or anything else on the 
hills among which they spend their lives. Yet 
so vast, desolate and lonely is the eagle’s country, 
that it is on these men alone that we must depend 
for our knowledge of the golden eagle’s habits 
in winter. They only are out on the hills at that 
time of year, though many, like myself, have 
watched an eagle’s eyrie in summer and know 
what is its prey at that time of year. Qose and 
accurate observers the stalkers are in any matter 
which really interests them, and little escapes 
their all-seeing telescopes when they are on the 
hills. Stories of the red deer they can tell you 
by the hundred — how a stag was seen to pick 
up a dead hare in his mouth and carry it until 
another stag attacked him and made him drop 
it ; how a hind was seen carrying a lost walking- 
stick in her mouth ; and so on without end ; but 
seldom indeed do they tell of any incident in which 
birds are concerned. 

All keepers and stalkers to whom I have spoken 
are convinced that carrion enters largely into the 
dietary of the golden eagle in winter and early 
spring — ^in fact, all through the year except during 
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the nesting - time. Dead deer, sheep, lambs, 
hares and the “ gralloch ” of the stags which 
are killed out on the hill are all readily eaten. 
Eagles are easily trapped in winter by a bait of 
carrion, and a poisoned carcass is deadly to them. 
Mr. Allan Gordon Cameron has described this 
propensity of the eagle for carrion in a few words : 
“ Sportsmen of old times who wished to shoot 
an eagle sat in a ‘ cache ’ by a dead sheep as 
described by Charles St. John ; and the up-to-date 
keeper who wants to trap an eagle finds a dead 
cat the most seductive bait. Three successive 
eagles have been trapped with the same cat on a 
farm in North Argyll.” For such humble pickings 
the great bird has other competitors. The buzzard 
takes all he can get ; the raven fights both the 
eagle and the buzzard for his share ; and the 
fox also steals his portion stealthily. 

An old keeper has described to me how one 
day, long ago, his attention was attracted to the 
movements of an eagle, which was making repeated 
swoops on some object far away. With his ever- 
ready glass the keeper made out that the eagle 
was attacking a fox that was carrying away the 
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hindquarters of a hare. Every time the eagle 
swooped the fox dropped his burden, faced his 
enemy, and leaped upwards with flashing teeth to 
defend his prize. 

It seems odd that a fox should have no fear 
of the eagle. A dog, on the other hand, evidently 
has intense respect for the great bird. An old 
keeper told me that he was once lying out watching 
on the hill with his little terrier, and hearing the 
dog whine and growl in terror, he looked up to see 
an eagle in full descent with claws out ready to 
snatch up his little companion. Only when the 
keeper moved suddenly did the eagle baulk and 
sheer off upwards. 

Yet an eagle with its enormous strength and 
talons — talons powerful enough to go through a 
man’s forearm — would seem to be more than a 
match for a fox. Indeed, the eagle must be a 
clumsy coward, with no determination whatever, 
to be faced and beaten by a fox, driven away by 
ravens much less than half its size, and even worsted 
by the peregrine, a bird tiny in proportion, being 
in fact only one-sixth of the eagle’s size. 

A friend of mine has seen a pair of eagles and 
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a pair of peregrine falcons decide to nest on the 
same length of cliff. The battle did not last long. 
The eagles were repeatedly struck by the peregrines 
and soon gave up the struggle, going off to some 
quieter situation. In such a case, of course, there 
is excuse for the eagle, because the peregrine is so 
swift that nothing can compete with it. An eagle, 
large as it is, cannot move quickly enough to ward 
off with its claws — ^its only defence — a feathered 
thimderbolt such as an angry peregrine, and a 
blow from the little fury must be painful indeed. 

Though the eagle readily eats carrion, its chief 
prey throughout the year is the blue hare. Most 
of these creatures spend their days on the stony, 
open ground of the high tops, and although they 
travel miles by night to the valleys beneath in 
order to feed, they return again by dawn up to 
the high groimd, and here it is that the eagle hunts 
them. At first sight it would appear that the 
eagle must find the hares easy prey in such places, 
since there is no herbage to give concealment; 
but closer inspection will reveal that there are 
hiding-holes everywhere among the rocks, into 
which the hares can quickly dodge on an enemy’s 
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approach, and it is only the unwary hare lying 
far from a hole that the eagle catches. 

Evidence of the eagle’s meal can frequently 
be seen scattered over the hill-sides. The fiir 
plucked from the carcass lies scattered round 
the paunch and the two hind pads. Everything 
else has been eaten, and so frequently can these 
remnants be found that it is surprising that the 
actual kill is rarely seen by human eyes. I can 
only recall among all those whom I have questioned 
one man who has seen an eagle kill a hare. In this 
case the chase was short : the eagle overtook the 
hare at once showing a fine turn of speed, and 
chased down on his victim, killing it instantly. 
I have myself had the luck to watch an eagle lift 
a hare from a hill-side in order to carry it to its 
nestlings, and was astonished at the difficulty with 
which the eagle rose from the ground. Once in 
the air the eagle carried its burden with ease ; 
but the actual lift from the ground was only 
accomplished after many ungainly attempts. 

On this point an interesting letter from Mr. 
C. H. Donald was published in the Field of August, 
1925. Mr. Donald, who has trained the golden 
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eagle, gives the following opinion : ** A great 
deal depends on the nature of the ground and 
the position of the wind. Given a steep hill-side 
and a fairly strong wind blowing up to give him 
a good start, I don’t think an eagle will have much 
difficulty in carrying double its own weight and 
something to spare ; but on the flat it would be 
about as much as he could do to raise his own 
weight off the ground.” A golden eagle weighs 
twelve to fourteen poimds, and it would appear 
that this is about the maximum weight the bird 
can carry under ordinary conditions. 

This point brings us to the oft-debated question 
whether the golden eagle steals lambs or not. 
Undoubtedly still-bom lambs, which weigh little 
more than a large hare, are often picked off the 
hill-side and carried to the nest, but living lambs 
are rarely attacked. Certainly it is extremely 
difficult to get first-hand evidence of such attacks. 
I have heard only of five cases of the golden eagle 
carrying off a living lamb, and in three of them 
the lamb was attacked within an hour of its birth. 
In one case the mother ewe butted the eagle and 
saved the lamb’s life, though the eagle immediately 
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picked up another unguarded lamb and bore it 
away. In another case the eagle dropped the lamb, 
and, “ although permanently disabled, the lamb 
lived to become a wedder.” Shepherds agree 
that a lamb is quite safe after it is from ten days 
to a fortnight old. 

The golden eagle also kills grouse, particularly 
during the nesting season in spring and early 
summer, and it kills them in considerable numbers, 
for I have seen no fewer than nine grouse on a 
nest at one time. Grouse and ptarmigan are 
terrified by the eagle, and when full grown do 
not wait for their enemy’s approach. The great 
bird’s appearance in autumn during the shooting 
season will clear a whole hill of these birds ; but 
they are seldom killed. A ptarmigan’s feathers, 
when scattered, would attract the eye at long 
range, and yet such sights are rare. 

In the spring, of course, grouse remain on their 
nesting-ground and crouch in concealment, but 
later in the year they leave the groimd long before 
the eagle comes near them. It is this fact, and 
not the damage it does, that makes the eagle so 
unpopular with keepers . Nothing is more annoying 
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to a shooting party than to see their ground 
cleared of all game birds by an eagle. I have seen 
many instances of grouse flying in terror in all 
directions before the eagle. A friend has described 
how he has toiled up 3,000 feet of steep hill-side 
in order to shoot ptarmigan, when an eagle has 
appeared and all the ptarmigan have left in a white 
cloud for the next peak — a whole day’s march 
away — so that his toil has been of no avail. 

Occurrences of this nature give shooting-men 
no cause to love the golden eagle. Not long ago 
I watched a flock of ptarmigan which had been 
disturbed by an eagle, and they flew an inunense 
distance, beyond the reach of a powerful pair of 
glasses. It is too much, I fear, to expect that 
golden eagles can be tolerated on grouse moors, 
and they must remain up in the barren wilderness 
to be safe. In the home of the wild red deer they 
are welcome, and are even encouraged to live 
their Hves among the high peaks ; and there is, 
even nowadays, a huge area in which they are quite 
safe, and indeed where they are still plentiful. 
In nearly every deer forest the stalkers know of 
some crag — ^the eagle rock — on which the eagle 
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likes to Stand when at rest ; such rocks are nearly 
always high up and command a wide field of view. 
Tennyson must have had some such place in 
mind when he wrote : 

'* He clasps the crag with crooked hands 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 

Ring'd with the azure world, he stands." 

It would be a great loss if the golden eagle 
became extinct. The sight of the bird wheeling 
over great black corries and stony screes sets off 
the grandeur of Highland scenery ; and I, for 
one, hope such a sight will reward for many a year 
those who wander through the silence and the 
solitude below the mountain walls. 
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